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Fellow-Unitarians: 


“pH financial prospects of the Campaign are most encourag- 
ing. The number of churches reaching or exceeding their 
quotas is astonishingly large. Such results do not come from 
| nothing. They are gained by effort and enthusiasm. 


VERY hour almost, the good news comes in that another 

church has reached its goal. Some of the biggest and best 

work is being done by churches with quotas too large to put 
over the top, but not too large to try for. 


NE thing more. Much as we need the money, for the 
coming Campaign, we need quite as much, as a Fellowship 
of Unitarian churches, a one-hundred-per-cent. participation on 
the part of all our people, young and old. Let every loyal 
Unitarian give something! ‘The smallest gift helps the Cam- 
paign. But it will do more—the Campaign will leave every local 
church stronger than it finds it. Let every church mobilize 
all its people into the service of the great cause for which 
the church stands. 
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The Great Change 


HE GREAT CHANGE which has come over 
the Unitarian Church was the subject of a 
brief address the other day by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot. He knows the denomination’s history as 
long and as well as any one now living. In the 
days following the pioneers—like Bellows who went 
to New York, Clarke who went to Kentucky, and 
Eliot who went to Missouri, with the free gospel— 
there came a disinclination to propagate the faith. 
This spirit went so far in its deadening effect as to 
neglect. almost completely even the education of 
children in religion by their Unitarian parents. 
The whole country received no missionary ministry 
from the church. Only in Massachusetts did the 
denomination continue as it should, and even there, 
for lack of outlook and broad service, the cause lost 
vigor and power. ; 

Dr. Eliot related an incident of a prominent Uni- 
tarian who some years ago was asked for a con- 
tribution for the Harvard Divinity School for the 
growth of the Unitarian cause. His reply to the 
appeal was that it was wrong to make any effort 
to reach out for persons to join the faith. Only 
those, he said with indignation, who by nature and 
their own choice were Unitarians, were the proper 
concern of the church! And that meant, of course, 
no concern atall. , 

When the World War wrought its havoc upon 
Spiritual forces it also challenged the laymen of the 
Unitarian Church, not only to save themselves, but 
also to do something for the spiritual regeneration 
of the country. That was the great change. Sixty 
millions of Americans are outside the churches. 
They receive, it is to be assumed, no regular re- 
ligious ministration. They do not worship. ‘Their 
children are growing up outside Sunday-schools, in 


ignorance, godlessness, and without the nurture of 
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moral stamina and stability on which good life — 


depends. 

Unitarianism claims those people for its own. It 
has the simple profound faith which unites men in a 
sense of Brotherhood, under a sovereign Father- 
hood. It stresses the moral values, and trains its 
followers in their growth and their application. It 
is not a pious isolation, this religion of ours, but a 
Spiritual welfare, a grapple for the right, and for 
the rights of man, in the open arena of life. Where 
human beings are in jeopardy, we crusade for their 
behalf. Where they are ignorant, we give them 
knowledge. Where they are oppressed, we lift the 
heel and rid them of their masters. Where they are 
lonely, we comfort them as brethren, with our fel- 
lowship. Where they hunger, we feed them; in 
need of work, we give them employ. Above all, we 
give them a high and holy place, to brood upon the 
deep things of God. In the sanctuary we give them 
opportunity for communion with the Eternal Good- 
ness. 

For the increase of our usefulness in all these 
things, we are gathering three millions of dollars 
from our people and those who believe in us. The 
denomination is alive. The laity are doing this 
thing. Those who read the story in this issue of 
the first three days of the Unitarian Campaign will 
be glad for the promise of monetary victory. With 
the money subscribed, that other long campaign for 
the spiritual victory for every family, every soul, in 


America, will “carry on” until God is the captain of 


this country’s salvation. 


Of Another Register 


ROM AN EDITORIAL outgiving of another 
Register we gather that the piece we printed 
on this page some weeks ago entitled “Mars or 
Christ?” was a perfect example of pacifist emotion. 
Our aggrieved cotemporary of the Army and Navy 
Says some eloquent things in praise of the valiant 
warrior sons of America who’ have in several 
periods protected our lives and civilization. Indeed, 
some of the sentiments are very like the measured 
words in this paper which we believe fortified our 
constituency in its recent spiritual warfare on the 
physical field of battle against the foes of freedom 
and humanity. 

The one distinction we felt we had aclaim to in the 
World War, as we compared our attitude with that 
of other religious journals, was our militancy, our 
unwavering God-speed to those who made the great 
hazard of their bodies for our souls’ desire. We 
did little enough, God knows. But everybody said 
that we were for the conquest of tyrants, the victory 
of freemen, though it cost billions of treasure and 
millions of men.. It was necessary to our religion, 
yet terribly reluctant. , . 

But if we thought that any considerable part of 
our people, including the forces of our Army and 
our Navy, whom that other Register is supposed to 
serve, assumed that war is a permanent institution 
of civilization, and that the making of soldiers and 
arms and munitions one of the fine arts for the 
blessing of mankind, world without end, we should 
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despair and move to another country. In compari- 
son even Germany to-day would provide a pacifist 
atmosphere of serenity. How silly even to intimate 
such a presumption! We are not a warring people, 
nor defenders of militaristic institutions. 

We make a virtue of necessity, in tribute to those 
who for the spirit’s sake offer their lives for all of 
us. That is Christlike service. For soldiering as 
such, this country will neyer be! “This nation is a 
religious and moral entity, and the force it gen- 
erates for its life’s effectualness at home and abroad 
is truth, righteousness, justice, generosity, and love 
of opportunity, as belongs to the strong, to help the 
weak. That also makes the might in arms where- 
with we smite the foe when the foe would by 
violence menace or destroy us. 

For that other Register to reverse such a posi- 
tion by solemnly asking indirectly “if any one is 
going to regard war as unnecessary and something 
to be readily avoided by appeal to man’s better 
sense or reliance upon incantation, or what-not,” 
is to ridicule the churches and to renounce Christ. 
Such words as we have quoted about the prayers 
and aspirations and sacrifices of the godly people of 
America deserves a rebuke the severity of which we 
for once should like to be forceful enough to admin- 
ister. We say to our cotemporary, War is unneces- 
sary; it is madness. And we say the one power to 
end war is religion in force in the hearts and wills 
of people throughout the world. They give might 
to the righteous warrior, and much more, they give 
virtue to the man of peace. 


“Christians in Unconsciousness” 


RS. ASQUITH is no ordinary person. She is 
singularly acute, brilliant, caustic, unafraid. 

And what friends of genius she counts her own! It 
is herself in a measure miraculously near complete- 
ness which one reads in her autobiography. This 
book makes a sensation, of course, just because it 
puts down what she really wants to say. We moral- 
ize: How curiously short we fall because we gloss 
and veneer and camouflage our real selves when we 
get up to preach and sit down to write. This is 
merely by way of introducing an incident of the un- 
failing humanity and genuineness of one of Mar- 
got’s valued friends,-—the great Jowett of Balliol. 
Their meeting was on a social occasion in a coun- 
try house where she improvised a dance. It turned 
out badly. She tripped and fell at the great Church- 
man’s feet. She said a sharp word unsuited to cleri- 
cal ears, but he did not mind it, he said, and told 
her to go on dancing. Later their correspondence— 
which is given in the book in part—shows a strong 
friendship, and she says of him that he was younger 
than half the young people she knew. One letter 
-tells her he has read Hume’s autobiography. He 
says :— 
“There haye been saints among infidels—e.g., 
Hume and Spinoza—on behalf of whom I think it 
a duty to say something, as the Church has devoted 
‘them to the flames. To use a German phrase, ‘They 
‘were Christians in unconsciousness.’ That describes 
a good many people. I believe that as Christians we 
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should get rid of a good many doubtful phrases and 
speak only through their lives.” | 

Not many clergymen of any church have spoken 
like that. But if they could bear witness, what a 
great host of honest and faithful souls would rise 
up and pay tribute to the Unitarian Church for 
giving them a certificate of respectability, after the 
manner of Jowett, in their doubts about many be- 
liefs ; for giving them a refuge and a covert from the 
storm of bitterness and contumely which shames 
churches to this day; a hearing for their question- 
ings, their new affirmations; a token of courage 
for them to seek the truth however the world may 
decry. Verily, they who call the Unitarian Church 
blessed are legion. Let us not forget the Unitarian 
Campaign is to defend and provide for such as they. 


Japanese Are People! 


EW LEGISLATION. is needed to smooth out 

the troubled Japanese situation in California. 
And behind the laws, if they are to be good and 
just, there must be intelligent good-will toward the 
people who have become a cause, however inno- 
cently, of a perilous condition. We wish it were 
not the abominable fashion to pick on any nation, 
and not least of all, Japan. It must be hard for 
them to bear all the reproaches, to have to listen 
to all the stern admonitions, that come from cer- 
tain elements in this country. 

The presence of Japanese people in California is 
a perfectly legitimate fact. Their coming was .not 
only permitted; it was urged. The fallow land 
called them to make it fruitful. Now when by in- 
dustry, thrift, and multiplying, they have come to 
some estate and station, the fear arises that they 
are going to overrun the land. We are familiar 
with many mistakes which they were bound to com- 
mit. For example, we do not think it is good for 
the old double allegiance of American-born Japa- 
nese children to go on. We do not like Japanese 
segregation more than we like Swedish segregation. 
We want every people here to speak our tongue, not 
because it is better than any other tongue, but be- 
cause there must be one prevalent speech if there 
is to be one prevalent spirit in America, the spirit 
of democracy, of equality of opportunity and useful 
service. We fear not in the least any outcome when 
these conditions are fulfilled. 

As for the crowding out of Americans, it is ridic- 
ulous, unless these figures lie which the Federal 
Council of Churches, by its Commission on Rela- 
tions with the Orient, has prepared. For instance: 
The total population of California has increased in 
ten years by 1,048,987, while the Japanese popula- 
tion has increased about 38,500 chiefly by births. 
This is 3.6 per cent. of the whole increase. The 
entire Japanese population in California (approxi- 
mately 80,000) is but 2.3 per cent..of the whole pop- 
ulation. Out of 11,389,894 acres under cultivation, 
Japanese own 74,769 acres, which is six-tenths of 
one per cent. (.006). They also cultivate on lease 
or crop contract 383,287 acres, which is 3.3 per cent. 
As for Japanese births in California in 1917 they 
numbered 4,108 to 47,313 whites, or 8.7 per cent. 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


NY EXPECTATIONS that opponents of the 
aN League of Nations may have entertained that 
the defeat of Governor Cox assured the end of 
the national effort to insure the active participation 
of America in the world movement to conserve peace 
and ‘restore and maintain the equilibrium of civiliza- 
tion, appeared to be dissipated by the developments of 
last week. Demands for the realization of the main 
purpose of the League of Nations in’ some form or 
other came to Senator Harding from many sources. 
Armistice Day, November 11, was, made the occasion 
for the publication in many influential newspapers, 
both Democratic and Republican, of appeals to the 
incoming Administration to lose no time in taking up 
the work of framing, negotiating, and putting into 
effect some form of organization that shall substitute 
moral for physical forces in the life of the world. The 
receptive attitude of some of the Great Powers toward 
the declared intention of the Republican party to make 
possible the entrance of this country into the concert 
of nations for the purposes of peace, was indicated 
by the announcement that Ambassador Jusserand, on 
his return from Paris to Washington, would bring 
his government’s consent to the opening of new nego- 
tiations. Similar assurances of the friendly attitude 
of the British Government and people have been 
brought by the news from London. 


Former Enemy Nations Seek 
Admission to the League 


In the meanwhile the League of Nations is function- 
ing. On the eve of the conference of the assembly of 
the League in Geneva, it was announced last week 
that Austria and Bulgaria had applied for admission. 
Despatches from Paris at the end of the week indicated 
that France was favorably disposed toward both ap- 
plications, on the ground that Austria and Bulgaria 
had demonstrated their purpose to live up to the terms 
of the treaties imposed upon them. British opinion 
on the issue was revealed by the news from Geneva 
that Lord Robert Cecil, one of the framers of the cove- 
nant and a delegate to the assembly from South Africa, 


had declared himself in support of the proposal to - 


admit former enemy states to its membership. This 
measure of reconciliation also had the backing of the 
neutral members of the League. Germany, so far at 
least as France is concerned, was placed on a different 
basis. From Paris came the assurance that the spokes- 
man of France would oppose the admission of Germany 
on the ground that that country had not given sufficient 
evidence of its willingness to abide by the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Agreement on the Adriatic 
Removes One Cause of War 

One of the most complicated problems involved in 
the task of international readjustment appeared at the 
beginning of the week to have been definitely solved 
by the attainment of an agreement between Italy and 
Jugoslavia on the question of the Adriatic. Under 
this agreement Italy obtained the principal concession 
by the consent of Jugoslavia to the erection of the 
independent state of Fiume, to be connected territori- 
ally with Italy through Istria. Italy also obtained 
three islands in the gulf of Fiume, useful to her for 
strategic purposes, and likewise the frontier sought 
by her in the northeast, including the Julian Alps, 
Monte Tarvis and Monte Nevoso. On the other hand, 
Jugoslavia obtained recognition of her claims to the 
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major part of Dalmatia, excluding Zara, which D’An- 
nunzio seized some time ago. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that the decision by the people of Fiume to — 
annex themselves to Italy will be only a matter of 
time and opportunity. 
Spheres of Interest in Turkey 
Defined by Britain, France, and Italy 

One of the interesting events of the week was the 
revelation by Great Britain, France, and Italy of the 
existence of an agreement among them on spheres of 
interest and development in Asia Minor, signed when 
the treaty of Sévres was imposed upon Turkey on 
August 10. Under this agreement, to France is as- 
signed the territory of Cilicia and the western part of 
Kurdistan, bordering on Syria; and to Italy the region 
in Southern Anatolia with the right to exploit the 
Heraclea coal mines, between Konieh and Adana. All 
three powers are to participate equally in the exploita- 
tion of the Bagdad Railway. A remarkable feature of 
the agreement is the omission of any definition of a 
British sphere of influence. This was interpreted to 
mean either that the remaining territory beyond the 
frontiers of a greatly shrunken Turkey is left at the 
disposal of Great Britain, or that the final partition of 
Turkish territory, including Constantinople, is left for 
future determination—possibly with the participation 
of restored Russia. 
Armenia, Hard Pressed by Foes, 
Involved in Sévres Agreement 

Advocates of a greater Armenia—an Armenia that 
would possess sufficient resources to be self-sustaining 
and with an outlet to the Mediterranean that would 
insure its commercial prosperity—found cause for 
criticism of the agreement reached for the definition of 
spheres of influence in Asia Minor by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. They pointed out, as had been 
pointed out before, that control of the southern littoral 
of Asia Minor shuts Armenia off from the sea; and that 
the assignment to Turkey of territory claimed on ethni- 
cal grounds by Armenia comprises within the borders 
of that country only territory that formerly belonged 
to Russia and is still claimed by that country. In en- . 
forcement of this claim, the “Red” armies operating 
from the north, and the Turkish nationalist armies, 
operating from the southwest, last week appeared to 
have accomplished the complete overrunning of 
Armenia, or the limited region which the Peace Con- 
ference had assigned to that small republic. 
Notes of Confidence in the Future 
Struck in the Old World and the New 

As the keynote of a remarkable speech in the historic 
Guildhall, Premier Lloyd George on November 9 used 
the happy phrase, “Things are coming right!’ The 
British Premier announced his firm confidence in the 
settlement of all material controversies in Europe; 
pleaded for the settlement of the differences between 
Western and Central Europe on the one hand and 
Western and Eastern Europe on the other, and pre- 
dicted a period of increasing prosperity and produc- 
tiveness throughout the world. In the face of current 
news of the shutting down of industries, the reduction 
of working forces on railroads and disturbing slumps 
in prices, the Federal Reserve Board in a summary 
of conditions issued by it last Friday announced the 
conclusion that the industrial life of America is healthy, 
and that the future carries no menace of distress. Al- 
though the Board’s survey did not employ any such 
language, its conclusions bore out the confidence ex- 
pressed by Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of 
directors of the United States Steel Corporation, in a 
period of unprecedented prosperity. ST 
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Two-thirds of a Million Subscribed in Four Days 


Record of Contributions from Thursday to Sunday Night 


Boston, Mass., November 15, 1920. 


ARCHING ORDERS SOUNDED by former 
M President William H. Taft, Honorary Chair- 
man of the Campaign, at ‘the mass meeting 
Tuesday, November 9, in the First Church and at the 
overflow in the Arlington Street Church, Boston, have 
been heard across the country. 

National Headquarters, on the fourth day of the 
Campaign, reported forty-four parishes oversubscribed, 
with contributions totalling $300,425. This amount, 
added to $365,969.50, partial quotas reported from all 
parts of the country, makes the grand total for the 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


opening day of the last week of the Campaign 
$666,394.50. 

The churches “over the top,’ and their quotas, in 
order of reporting, are :— 

Canton, Mass.; Highland Springs, Va.; Trenton, 
N.J.; Lancaster, Pa.; Fitchburg and Clinton, Mass.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Pittsfield and Barre, Mass.; Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Flushing, N.Y.; Niagara Falls, N.Y.; 
Northumberland, Pa.; West Somerville, Marblehead, 
East Bridgewater, Sharon, North Easton, Berlin, 
Taunton, Lynn, Templeton, Leicester, and Scituate, 
Mass.; Rutherford and Orange, N.J.; Weston, Mass. ; 
Paterson, N.J.; Jamestown, N.Y.; Cohasset, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (two churches) ; Concord, N.H.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Exeter, Franklin, Lebanon, and Walpole, 
N.H.; Barnard Memorial Church (Boston) ; Sandwich, 
Mass.; Houston, Tex.; Uxbridge and Worcester, Mass. ; 
Victoria, B.C.; and Westboro, Mass. 

The first twenty-two in the above list reported quotas 
_raised before the actual opening of the intensive period. 

Something of the progress of the Campaign can be 


WILLIAM H. TAFT RICHARD M. SALTONSTALL 


visualized by following the early “hours” on. the Cam- 
paign “master clock” in front of Unity House. 

Armistice Day, the hand moved to $72,900 at noon 
and to $201,400 at nightfall. The following day it 
went on to $266,900 at midday and then to $402,964.50. 
Saturday night it recorded the $571,469.50 “hour” and 
Sunday night the total from all sources pushed the 
hand to $666,394.50. 

This progression of figures, however, gives but a faint 
picture of Campaign Headquarters, which in these days 
resembles, more than anything else, the floor of a 
metropolitan exchange with all its bustle and, to the 
experienced eye, its purposeful uproar. 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE UNITARIANS IN THE CAMPAIGN 


They are working for a denominational victory 


ERNEST G. ADAMS 


New England holds first place for subscriptions to 
date. Providence, R.I., and Weston, Mass., lead ‘as the 
largest individual city contributors with $125,000 each 
to their credit. With a quota of $100,000 Providence 
has voluntarily trebled its quota and is out to raise 
$300,000. 

Mr. Taft sent to Headquarters his personal subscrip- 
tion for $3,000, and from Weston two gifts of $50,000 
each are reported. 

Campaign totals were telegraphed to all divisional 
chairmen Saturday, to be relayed to the local chairman 
of each parish campaign. They, in turn, gave the 
figures for parish bulletins to the laymen who occupied 
the pulpits Armistice Sunday. 

Headquarters expects an enormous return on the 
opening day of the business week when wires begin to 
come in of quotas raised on the day preceding. The 
majority of the parishes planned to conduct intensive 
canvassing on that day in order to reach all names on 
parish lists. 

As a final word—and it holds good for to-day, the 
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home stretch of this forward movement of united Uni- 
tarians—comes this letter from Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Adams, sent to,all local chairmen :— 

“Wednesday, November 11, Unitarians in all parts of 
the United States and Canada joined in the first great 
nation-wide movement to strengthen Unitarianism and 
bring liberal Christianity to more than sixty million 
Americans not enrolled in any church. Already forty- 
four churches have overscribed their quotas and more 
than $600,000 has been raised. For our complete suc- 
cess, every single church should overscribe its quota 
with one hundred per cent. enrolment. Please wire 
your division chairman that your church is prepared 
to do its utmost to make this campaign a success.” 


Religion Gives Moral Impulse to Citizen 


Former President Taft speaks to a wonderful assemblage 
of Unitartans as the Campaign begins the great 
adventure for God and country 


REATER BOSTON CHURCHES are one hun- 
‘} dred per cent. enthusiastic for the Unitarian 

Campaign. Those who attended either the great 
mass meeting in the First Church or the overflow meet- 
ing in Arlington Street Church, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 9, arrived at that conclusion. Ex-President 
Taft addressed both meetings, and asked Unitarians 
to leave behind their quiet methods of insistence, and 
to place themselves with the forward-marching _re- 
ligions, showing to the world the faith that is in them 
by their missionary zeal. He called on Unitarians to 
respond to the Campaign Appeal with the crusading 
Spirit, and to proclaim the saving liberal gospel to the 
sixty-five million unchurched Americans. 

Five hundred people were turned away from the 
overflow meeting in Arlington Street Church, so eager 
were Boston Unitarians to hear one of the first citi- 
zens of the Nation, and the foremost Unitarian Lay- 
man. 

The meetings were preceded by an honorary dinner 
to Mr. Taft at the Hotel Vendome, at which one hun- 
dred prominent Unitarians were present. Richard M. 
Saltonstall presided, and Ernest G. Adams presented 
details of the Campaign. The following men were 
seated at the speaker’s table: William Endicott, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Lewis Parkhurst, President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot, Richard M. Saltonstall, Former 
President William H. Taft, Chief Justice Rugg, George 
S. Baldwin, and Ernest G. Adams. Mr. Taft said at 
the First Church in Boston meeting :— 


My fellow-Unitarians, and those who ought to be 
Unitarians, I am honored to be allowed to speak to 
you under these circumstances. I am greatly honored 
to be in the pulpit of the First Church of Boston. I 
am going to make an assertion which I hope is true,— 
it would be dreadful to make a mistake about it. My 
father was interested in genealogy, and he told me 
that one of my ancestors was John Wilson, the first 
minister of the First Church of Boston. He was not 
a Unitarian. If that statement be true, we have made 
progress in the family. 

It is a real joy for a Unitarian who was born and 
brought up in the West to come to Boston and find 
that in being a Unitarian he is—to use a colloquial 
expression in Boston—“in it”; to realize the strength 
which Unitarianism has in this section of the country, 
and thus infer—as we well may—that, as the best 
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things always start in New England and in Boston 
and spread their influence through the country, since 
Unitarianism has now become militant, as we may well 
infer from the enthusiasm of the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me, and also from the energy shown and the 
encouragement given this Campaign, this movement, 
changing from one of quiet insistence to militant pur- 
suit, will have equal success with everything originating 
in New England. : 

Now this Unitarian Church is engaged in a move- 
ment to secure $3,000,000 to enlarge its field of useful- 
ness, and to bring home to the hearts and consciences 
of many who do not now hearken to religious influence 
a message which should stir them to a change to a 
religious life. We Unitarians believe the time has 
come when our church should take affirmative and mili- 
tant methods against the inertia and indifference of 
irreligion. The breaking away of Channing and the 
Unitarians who followed him was not a negation of 
religion, as many people who do not know seem to 
think. You in New England do not understand the 
ignorance there is in parts of the country with refer- 
ence to Unitarianism. If you want to find it out, run 
for President. 

Their religion was not and is not atheism or infi- 
delity. No one can read Channing’s sermons or the 
sermons of any other Unitarian who is true to the 
doctrine of the Church and say truly that God and 
Jesus are not fully in the Unitarian faith and that 
they are not worshipped with the same reverence and 
the same love and the same anxiety to conform to 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
as in any orthodox communions. The Unitarian schism 


grew out of a desire and a-determination to maintain. — 


a religious frame of mind and religious life without 
the necessity of intellectual acquiescence in a dogma 
and creed which it was impossible for a Unitarian 
to square with his reasoning and conviction and _there- 
fore with his conscience. Unitarians are Christians! 


There have been sects in the Church from the begin- . 


ning who have been Unitarians. - The Unitarian Church 
finds its reason for being in the necessity of religion 
if progress is to be made in the world toward the ideals 
which the souls of men frame and demand. y 
History demonstrates beyond question that upon 
the Christian religion has been founded the moral prog- 
ress of the world. A comparison between the great 
religions, including -the Buddhist and the Mohammedan, 
clearly indicates that for the real progress of civiliza- 
tion toward the highest ideals, the Christian religion 
came out of Judaism. The development, viewed from 
a strictly historical standpoint, shows first limpid 
purity of the moral and religious life taught by Jesus 
in his preaching and in his practice; then it seems 
necessary in order to give to it force and strength to 
possess the souls of men of that day to give it the 
creedal forms shown forth in the Fourth Gospel and 
elaborated by Saint ‘Paul. Christianity furnished the 
impulse which saved the world after the destruction 
of the Roman Empire and carried it on to a better and 
stronger civilization through many vicissitudes, through 
many discouraging favors, through evil and weakness. 
It was the Christian Church in the Middle Ages that 
saved learning and upheld morality, and when it was 
infiltrated with demoralizing tendencies it manifested 
a power to reform itself. Our ideas of to-day, our 
standards, however far we fall from them, are the 
result of a religious teaching, and the great body of 


people are moved to square with these standards 


through the spirit of religion. People of moral force 
and strength, with the power of self-sacrifice and the 
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power of persistent purposes, the strength of real 
achievement, are those who have had deeply seated in 
them religious faith and religious spirit. | 

We are celebrating this year the Tercentenary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims, the first of those com- 
panies of refugees who made New England and the 
United States the centre of a progress toward civil 
liberty and individual happiness. Could they have 
succeeded, would they have succeeded, had they not 
had the inspiration of their deep religious faith? 

It filled their whole lives, and it strengthened them 
to their task as nothing else could. And although our 
ideas have been liberalized, although their rigid, stiff, 
and almost cruel creed has been moderated, the sense 
of responsibility to God and the love of man which 
broadly constitute our religion continue to be the 
greatest factor in making this world a worthy one in 
which to live, in stimulating men to effort for higher 
things, and in giving them a conscience, holding them 
to accountability for their acts. The study of our rela- 
tion to God, the recognition of our responsibility to 
Him, the recognition of Him as a being not ourselves 
who makes for righteousness, and the love of Him who 
has given us all this opportunity for progress and 
the making out of ourselves souls which approximate 
His spiritual image in accord with the teachings of 
Jesus must continue to be the basis upon which is 
builded the structure of our civilization. 


The Reason the Church is Moving 


Those who would ignore this, who would be indif- 
ferent to it, who would think that improvement and 
progress are possible without it, are blind to the real 
essence of things. The war has left the European 
countries and this country in a critical situation. Dur- 
ing the war we were stirred to earnest thought of our 
responsibilities. The doors of our souls were opened, 
we faced death either ourselves or in those who were 
dear to us, and the things of the world (wealth and 
position and power) seemed to lose their importance. 
We faced things as they were, and we all felt the in- 
‘spiration of religion, we all turned to churches. Then 
peace came, and then the reaction that follows the 
strain, almost in a state of exhaustion from the trial. 

Now we have a frightful lack of seriousness, ex- 
travagance, luxury, and a turning again to the things 
of the world in a way that, in phases of it, is most 
discouraging. I am convinced it is only temporary. 
But the lessons of the war have not been lost. There 
is danger that they may be lost. We need this for- 
ward march, this movement in the interest of religion, 
to stir the indifference and inertia of men who have 
left the church on the excuse that they do not believe 
in the creed or dogma and have given up religion alto- 
gether on that account. 

That is the reason the Unitarian Church is moving. 
That is the reason the Unitarian Church is changing 
from its former quiet method of pushing its belief and 
its worship and its religion—a method that has in cer- 
tain respects been most useful in this community. It 
has liberalized religion; it has introduced Unitarians 
into other churches; it has introduced liberalism into 
those churches, because many men and women there 
are earnest members of the church, but who could 
not stand a spiritual cross-examination without disclos- 
ing that they are real Unitarians. But now it is neces- 
sary for us to do more: it is necessary for us to go 
forward and take our place in the militant religions 
and show to the world the faith that is in us by our 
missionary work in the fields where we ought to suc- 
ceed. 
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Churches are the appointed agency by which this 
religious spirit is encouraged and properly directed. 
Ministers of religion are charged with the duty of 
maintaining its spirit fresh, impetuous, and moving, 
and every layman, every man engaged in secular work, 
especially if it be governmental, in which he has con- © 
sidered the psychology of the people who govern, must 
realize that the strength of the religious spirit culti- 
vated by the churches among the people constitutes the 
most important factor in the power for good of popular 
government, 

In the days of ease and comfort and prosperity and 
sweetness and peace we do not feel the need of re- 
ligion and churches as in the crisis when the country 
is in danger, when natural causes threaten the lives 
of our people, when disaster faces us. Then the natural 
recourse to the churches, the religious inspiration and 
solace of religion, are so certain and compelling as to 
prove convincingly the need of religion in a state, if 
the state is to serve the purpose that it should. 

As we have gone on we have found that to keep the 
church clear and free from fault, as well as to satisfy 
the spirit of liberty, we must have freedom of religion 
and each man must be permitted to worship God as 
he chooses. The church and the state are separated,— 
no one would have this otherwise; but we must recog- 
nize that in this great freedom of religion, made one 
of the corner-stones of our liberty, is the disadvantage 
of our not being able, through governmental agencies, 
to associate the teaching of religion with the primary 
education of our children. 

What I mean is this: Without religion in the schools, 
the teaching of morality, though good, is nevertheless 
lacking in fire, it is lacking in inspiration, and we at- 
tempt to substitute for it Sunday-schools and home 
influence. But the trouble is that for those children 
that need most religious influence there is no home 
influence and there is no Sunday-school influence. 

Education is an essential basis for successful popular 
government, and it is predicated on the assumption that 
with education men will make good citizens, will see 
clearly what the public interest is, and will use their 
influence and votes and activities to promote that 
interest. But education alone, without the instilling 
of moral principle, and without the strengthening of 
that morality with the religious spirit, may often 
prove to give to citizens a knowledge, without the 
moral impulse to use it properly. Therefore, where 
freedom of religion prevails, where religion cannot be 
united by the Government with education, the burden 
upon the churches to make up for this lack is greater, 
and the. danger from a failure of the churches is more 
threatening. 


To Prove the Faith that is in Us 


General education has stimulated inquiry into the 
basis of religious belief. It has led to a greater liber- 
ality in the matter of creeds. It has created a wide 
dissent from the orthodox plan of salvation and dogmas 
of the orthodox churches. It has introduced into the 
orthodox churches themselves a tolerance of this belief 
in what used to be regarded as indispensable tenets of 
the creed. Many of the men and women who still make 
up the strength of the orthodox churches, if subjected 
to a spiritual cross-examination, would prove them- 
selves to be Unitarians in faith. This itself has made 
the orthodox churches much more tolerant. It has 
made them much more sympathetic and much more 
willing to recognize the usefulness of Unitarian 
churches, and has unified the effort to spread religion. 
The incident mentioned by Mr. Adams, in which the 
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The Hunger of Children 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


lea the darkness I have uttered my word; into 
the night I have sung my song. And for answer 
there have come back to me the sleepless murmurings 
of unfed children, and the sighs of the heavy-laden 
like the sob of the wandering winds. 

At midnight my song for them was of the morning. 
When they have mourned I have chanted the effulgent 
day. When they have hoped I have promised them 
the dawn. 

Yet I well know it is not for them but for their 
children’s children. I know that their tired bodies 
shall faint and fall, that yet other millions shall take 
up the struggle after them. 

But liberation shall come and the slaves of the 
night shall become the freemen of the day. 

Now the gloom and the sadness, the wide-eyed 
hunger of children, and the laden bodies of slaves. 
But to-morrow the flaming dawn, child-laughter, and 
the faces of uncursed men. 

Now the night and my artless chantings falling 
upon the heavy heart of the world as tears of rain 
from a softly weeping sky. But to-morrow a radiant 
earth and a singer with a harp of gold! 


Interchurch Movement is said to have left out the 
Unitarian Church, is one of those awkward incidents— 
not awkward for us, but awkward for those who found 
it necessary to make the exclusion. They did not want 
to do it, I am sure,—the great majority of them did 
not,—but there they had that creed, and when they 
got onto the stage, when they got to where the cross- 
examination, began, they had to enforce the letter. 

I presume that was their situation. Therefore, let 
us sympathize with them; don’t let us be angry with 
them. Half—more than half—of the people of the 
country are not in churches, and many of these, though 
intelligent and educated, become indifferent to religion. 
Men reconcile themselves to this course by saying: “We 
do not believe in church creeds and dogmas. They do 
not appeal to our intellect and our reasoning, and we 
will waste no time with them. We know what we 
ought to do. We need no religion to teach us, and we 
will pursue our own course and satisfy our own desire 
for happiness.” That there are men of this kind who 
can lead a highly moral life, who can be prompted by 
the best motives, who can fill most useful places in 
society, one may admit, but these are exceptions. And 
even they would be better men if they were religious, 
if they recognized their responsibility to God and had 
it constantly before their minds,—if they stimulated 
their consciences by the religious spirit. It is within 
the field of missionary work to such “heathen” as these 
that the Unitarian Church has, we believe, a great 
future. We ask them only to subscribe to the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
to take in and act upon the pure preaching and prac- 
tice of Jesus, to admit its fundamental truth, its 
beauty, its far-reaching benefit. We ask them to unite 
with us in the worship of God, and in the study and 
understanding of the teachings of Jesus, and in self- 
elevation by this study. Ours is a call to the uncon- 
verted. Ours is a message of hope to those who are 
drifting into an indifference which will not make for 
their future happiness, which will not enable them to 
meet the certain sorrows and disappointments of life, 
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and will not give them that calm basis for contentment 
that religion furnishes. 

This campaign for $3,000,000 is to enable the 
Unitarian churches of this country, through their va- 
rious agencies, to initiate an affirmative militant move- 
ment, not to proselyte or to win people from other 
churches, but to reach those and bring religion to those 
whom other churches may not be able to influence. We 
have organized far and well. The Campaign is in ex- 
cellent management. The auxiliary societies (the Lay- 
men’s League, the Women’s Alliance, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference) are all to aid, and they must be aided by this 
Campaign. That is the reason why we are here. Let 
us prove the faith that is in us. 


The Truth of the Old Book 


The author of that extraordinary article ‘‘A Plea for the 
Old Book”” here meets the many reactions, for 
and against his position 


HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


Minister First Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Y ARTICLE “A Plea for the Old Book” caused 
M quite a swelling of my mail. What impressed 

me most in these letters from all parts of the 
country, most of them from persons of whom I had 
never heard, was that there are many scattered up 
and down the land who feel the importance of linking 
up strongly with The Book. This sentiment, which I 
have discovered in such an interesting way, provokes 
me to appear again in print on the inexhaustible theme 
of the Old Book. 

But other phases of these letters are equally as 
provocative. I feel called upon to explain myself. 
For instance, an orthodox minister, to whom my article 
apparently found its way by chance, drew from my 
statements certain inferences which showed that he 
needed to be educated, not only in The Book, but also 
in that science which Aristotle made famous. This 
gentleman drew from my statement that some Uni- 
tarian ministers of my acquaintance were ignorant 
of the Bible and not interested in it the inference 
that orthodox ministers are not ignorant of it. This 
may fall under the eye of some professor of Logic. 
I suggest that he turn it over to the boys and have 
them discover how many fallacies are in it. I myself 
have not time for such sport. 

Ignorance of the Bible is as prevalent among orthodox 
ministers—I speak from some fifteen years’ experience 
as one of them—as among Unitarian ministers. And 
in this they stand convicted of a very serious charge, 
which does not hold of Unitarians. If the latter have 
thrust the Bible to one side it is because they believe 
and say that it has been superseded in the advance 
of human thought. I believe this to be an altogether 
mistaken judgment, but honesty and plain-spokenness 
redeem it. The orthodox minister, however, has sworn 
allegiance to the doctrine that the Bible is the inspired 
oracle of God, and every day that he remains in the 
ministry he reaffirms by his very position his loyalty to 
that dogma. Therefore he is both logically and morally 
bound to know and study The Book in the languages 
in which it came forth from the Throne of Heaven. 
Whereas the Unitarian, who has no doctrine of Bible 
inspiration, is bound neither morally, logically, nor 
otherwise to the study of it. More often is it the case 
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with the orthodox minister than with the liberal that 
there is not only ignorance, but ignorance superim- 
posed upon stupidity. The tenacity of his grip upon 
the medizval tenet of Biblical inspiration and infalli- 
bility in the face of discovery that would convince any 
sound mind to the contrary is one of many manifesta- 
tions of this serious mental disorder; in fact, many 
ministers remain orthodox because they are too stupid 
to be anything else. Where there is only ignorance, 
such as we sometimes discover in Unitarian ministers, 
it can be quickly relieved by any good book. But 
Almighty God himself cannot cure stupidity, or if he 
can he never does. 

Writers of other letters which I have received do 
not understand how I can stand up so firmly for The 
Book when I admit that it is full of legend, myth, old 
stories, folklore, and such-like. This paper is addressed 
primarily to persons who are thus troubled. 

We do not have to go into liberal households of 
faith in order to find persons who are convinced that 
the Bible is not true. Every orthodox communion is 
full of those who are quite persuaded that modern 
science, higher criticism, and general progress have 
rendered the Bible null and void, of those who are 
deeply tainted with that heresy, and of those who, 
while they hold to the old doctrine of Scriptural in- 
_ fallibility as a theory, are in reality unconsciously the 
- victims or children, according to how one looks at it, 

of the spirit of this age. The idea of the breakdown 
of the Bible under the-strain of our modern world, 
which is fast coming to be accepted as an axiom, is 
one of the chief reasons why it is so generally neg- 
lected. Men feel that they can no longer go to it, as 
their fathers did, to find explicit divine direction upon 
the way of life, and, having been made aware of no 
other way of approach, they do not go to it at all. 


Unstinted Praise for Robertson Smith 


One of the great missions of liberals, I repeat, is 
to make known to people that there is not only another 
way of approach, but one by which they may discover 
in The Book a hundredfold more than the fathers ever 
did. This paper is a modest effort in that direction. 

Here I am tempted to quote inordinately from the 
great liberalizer of Biblical study for the English- 
speaking world, whose wide and profound learning, 
knightly soul, and varied gifts so rare were used so 
magnificently to free the Bible of the dogmatic 
shackles that the Reformers left hanging about it and 
to hold it up in full glory before all the people. I 
mean W. Robertson Smith. The mere mention of his 
- name stirs me to an excess of enthusiasm. For he 
has done more for me than any other man of the last 
fifty years, and from him I am still ever receiving 
rare things of mind and heart. If I succeed in intro- 
ducing one reader to the four books that he left the 
_ world, cut off before we had the chance to reap the 
fruits of his labors, my article will accomplish a great 
work. We ministers may dispense without loss and 
often to our advantage with the mountains of junk 
that now get into print, with which we waste so much 
time, and which some of us who have been denied edu- 
- eation in taste think is so important that we must 
preach upon it to our congregations, and settle down 
_ to a thorough study of W. R. S. And we may also 


derive no end of instruction and inspiration from his 


official biography, which appeared a few years ago. 
_ Though Lord Bryce deemed him worthy of one of the 
_ best essays in his “Studies in Contemporary Biog- 
raphy,” and though Sir James G. Frazer makes a fine 
estimate of him in his last book, which came out just 
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the other day, yet too many of us know this man, who 
threw a light all his own on whatever he touched, only 
as a name. But to any one seeking enlightenment 
on the business with which we are concerned he is as 
necessary as Matthew Arnold, which, I think, is praise 
as great as I can bestow. 

I shall confine myself to just two quotations from 
Smith’s “Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” He 
says in the preface of the last edition :— 

The great value of historical criticism is that it makes 
the Old Testament more real to us. Christianity can never 
separate itself from its historical basis on the Religion of 
Israel; the revelation of God in Christ cannot be divorced 
from the earlier revelation on which our Lord built. In 
all true religion the new rests upon the old. No one, then, 
to whom Christianity is a reality can safely acquiesce in 
an unreal conception of the Old Testament history; and 
in an age when all are interested in historical research, 
no apologetic can prevent thoughtful minds from drifting 
away from faith if the historical study of the Old Cove- 
nant is condemned by the Church and left in the hands 
of unbelievers. 


And again, in the first Lecture,—after making the 
point that the Reformation worked to supplant the 
dogmatic study of the Bible by the historical study :— 


In a word, the Bible is a book of Experimental Religion, 
in which the converse of God with His people is depicted 
in all its stages up to the full and abiding manifestation 
of saving love in the person of Jesus Christ. God has 
no message to the believing soul which the Bible does not 
set forth, and set forth not in bare formulas, but in living 
and experimental form, by giving the actual history of 
the need which the message supplies, and by showing 
how holy men of old received the message as a light to 
their own darkness, a comfort and stay to their own 
souls. And so, to appropriate the divine message for our 
wants, we need no help of ecclesiastical tradition, no 
authoritative Churchly exegesis. All that we need is to 
put ourselves by the side of the psalmist, the prophet, or 
the apostle, to enter by spiritual sympathy into his experi- 
ence, to feel our sin and need as he felt them, and to take 
home to us, as he took them, the gracious words of divine 
love. This it is which makes the Bible perspicuous and 
precious to every one who is taught of the Spirit. 


Some who we should have supposed were capable of 
sounder opinion have said that the old Bible writers 
were not historians at all, since they throw into their 
records old tales, superstitions, supernatural occur- | 
rences, miracles, and all sorts of unbelievable things 
that happened to come their way, and very little of 
well-authenticated fact; that they were devoid of any 
such thing as the critical faculty. It is useless to try 
to repeat all of this kind of thing that has been said, 
there is so much of it. But the Biblical writers have 
preserved some of the inimitable stories of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, and so forth, which were passed along 
from generation to generation by word of mouth be- 
fore they were ever written down, which otherwise 
would have been lost forever. A collection of such 
material is not only history, but history of one of the 
most important kinds to all except a few dry-as-dusts 
who would reduce history to an exact science of per- 
fectly ascertained dates and cold facts as they were 
and the presentation of evidence in support. But to 
the mind of one accustomed to regard history as first 
of all an art such mathematical exactitude would drain 
its life-blood. 

We need to remind ourselves of what Cicero said. 
The Pagan writers are in such disrepute with our mod- 
ern educators, who are expelling them from college, so 
that our little A.B. is unable to make any use of a 
dictionary of his mother tongue because it bristles so 
with Greek derivatives, that it requires a certain dis- 
regard of proprieties to fetch them up. We go the limit 
of unconventionality and say that these Pagan writers 
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have a salvation all their own for this time. Ah, well; 
they are awaiting their renascence on the knees of the 
gods, though we may not be here to behold it. Well, 
Cicero, in his “De Officiis,” repeats Plato’s story of 
Gyges and the ring. Some philosophers, he says, treat 
this story with contempt, saying that it is pure fiction. 
Whereupon Cicero says, “As if, indeed, he [Plato] con- 
tended that it was really true or indeed possible!” 
and proceeds to point out the idea the story was in- 
tended to convey. Here we have the key of these stories 
of the Bible: they were written to be the bearers of 
ideas; and any record, no matter in what form it may 
be, of ideas that men have entertained and of their 
working out in life is history of the most important 
kind. 

In the Bible we may trace the evolution of customs 
that survive among us and many of our habits of 
thought. No one interested in law, politics, and gov- 
ernment can afford to ignore it if he proposes to be 
thorough. Here we have great legal codes that have 
exerted a profound influence. Here is the record of 
the rise and establishment of our own religious beliefs 
and practices, and of our ecclesiastical usages. ‘“His- 
tory” is the best word we know to apply to this sort 
of thing. And through the pages of The Book the 
great empires of the world march in succession,— 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Babylon again, Persia, 
Greece, Rome. We see them come, flourish with loud 
boastings and plundered material glory, and fall to 
the dust, while The Book moves on. It succeeds in 
grasping the spirit of them all, even when it falls short 
in its facts. And with all this rising and perishing 
upon its pages it ever impresses us with a certain clear 
consciousness and sure knowledge that its kingdom is 
an everlasting kingdom and its king is sole lord of life, 
love, and justice, and that its way alone leads to salva- 
tion. No other book is so conscious of spiritual mas- 
tery, so sure of its ground, so authoritative. 


As though we Lived in Those Times 


Here we have the faithfullest transcription of what 
is far more important than accurate dates, names, and 
superficial devotion to external fact. The work of 
these writers is aglow with imagination, than which 
there is nothing more essential to workable truth. 
Sometimes fancy runs riot, and produces a result that 
reminds one of an old garden with infinite variety of 
bloom and odor, and little things hidden away in ex- 
quisite nooks that we come upon without expectation 
and remember ever after. It is often subtle, delicate, 
suggestive, not obvious, delicious beyond words. The 
characters are human beings. By means of their deeds, 
words, and thoughts the writers unfold the deepest 
mind, soul, heart of a people through a long period 
of time. Hence we are able to gather the condition 
of the inner life as complete as we should have got 
had we been living in those times. We are enabled 
to behold the manners and customs of the people, their 
political and national ambitions, their home and com- 
munity life, their religious notions, forms of worship, 
superstitions. We overhear private conversations, we 
see men and their families behind the tent door, the 
shepherd upon the plains watching his flock by night or 
leading it to the rank grass, the intrigues in the palace 
and in the courts of the temple, campaigns and wagings 
of battle, the besieged city in the grip of famine and 
pestilence and at the mercy of the relentless foe, gath- 
erings at the city gates, men about their vocations 
and women in the midst of household cares, the camel 
caravan journeying across the desert and resting be- 
neath the palms of the oasis. Indeed, there is hardly 
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a phase of life that these writings do not explore to the 
depths with consummate art. If this be not history, 
then what is history? 

(To be concluded) 


When Jails and Asylums 
Were Brutal Houses 


Dorothea Dix, dissenter in religion, listened to Channing and 
entered upon a tireless and fearless career of freeing the 
unfortunate from galling chains and scourging rods 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


I slept, and dreamt that life was beauty. 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 


USPENDED ABOVE THE MAIN entrance to 
S Memorial Hall, Harvard University, are two 
American flags. These flags were presented to 
the University by Dorothea Dix, to whom they had 
been given by the United States Government in rec- 
ognition of her pre-eminent service as superintend- 
ent of women nurses during the War of the Rebellion. 
During the four 
years of the war, Miss 
Dix, though sixty 
years of age, and with 
health undermined by 
unparalleled labors, 
carried the exacting 
and ever increasing re- 
sponsibility without a 
day’s furlough. In 
recognition of her 
great services to the 
Nation, Edwin M. 
Stanton, Secretary of 
War, asked her what 
memorial the country 
could give her. Would 
a great public meeting 
presided over by high 
officials please her? 
Would she like a mon- 
ument erected in her memory? No, both offers were 
distasteful; but she would make a request, since it had 
been asked. She would like the flags of her country. 

It was Dorothea Dix, recently returned from a long 
tour of inspection of asylums in the South, who re- 
vealed the conspiracy to assassinate President-elect 
Lincoln as he passed through Baltimore. But this 
remarkable woman’s most notable work was not done 
in connection with the division between North and 
South, but in connection with humane care and manage- 
ment of the insane. As such it has no equal in this or 
any other country. 

“T never knew childhood,” she declared one time. 
True, she never did. Her father was a religious fa- 
natic, a prodigious writer of religious pamphlets which 
he compelled twelve-year-old Dorothea to paste and 
stitch together. Finally the task became so odious that 
she ran away from her home in Worcester, to Boston, 
and placed herself under the protection of her grand- 
mother. Madame Dix was a chill, severe sort of person, 
and her home was grim and joyless, so that Dorothea 
could exclaim with reason that she had never had a 
childhood. 

Eighty years ago New England groaned under the 
scourge of Calvinism. Pulpits rang with sermons elo- 
quent of the righteous wrath of God; ideas of retri- 
bution and stern punishment flourished, while love and 


NEVER KNEW CHILDHOOD 


Dorothea Dix had a fanatical father, 
and she ran away from home, only 
to know a chill and severe life, 
until she turned her ears to hear 
the great Unitarian preacher whose 
love for the lowly and : abused 
‘directed her to their protection. 
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compassion languished. As a direct result, methods 
of dealing with law-breakers were inexorably severe; 
and insanity was counted, as Scripture described it, 
a plague of devils to be exorcised with iron cages, 
chains, whips, and clubs. Insanity was nothing more 
nor less than the outbreak of the evil in man, positive 
eyidence of the fall in Paradise. An insane man, under 
this interpretation, was no better than a wild beast. 
He was no longer thought of as a human being and 
friend, but as an enemy who should be feared, and 
beaten and starved into submission. 

Without this explanation we cannot understand the 
revolting and inhuman treatment of insane people be- 
fore the coming of Dorothea Dix. But a new compas- 
sion was abroad in the world the chief apostle of which 
was the great-hearted Dr. Channing. Early in her 
life, Dorothea came in contact with Channing, first 
as a listener to his moving appeals for a broader hu- 
manity, and second as a teacher in Channing’s home. 
From Dr. Channing more than from any other did she 
derive light and inspiration. Throughout her life she 
exhibited in striking measure the power of vision, and 
belief in humanity however degraded, which she had 
in her formative years received from Channing. 


How He Liked the Iron Collar 


One Sunday in March, 1841, Dorothea, on coming out 
of church, overheard two men describing the indecent 
treatment to which prisoners and lunatics were sub- 
jected in the East Cambridge, Mass., jail. She resolved 
to visit the jail and look into the matter for herself. 
In East Cambridge jail Miss Dix first became familiar 
with the barbarous methods employed in Massachusetts 
prisons and almshouses. Innocent, guilty, sane, insane, 
men and women, all were herded together in woful 
neglect and indescribable filth. Fire was denied pris- 
oners, paupers, and the insane, much of the food given 
them was not fit to eat, and they were either naked or 
clothed in rags. But what could creatures who ex- 
hibited so well the Calvinistic doctrine of the fall of 
man expect? 

With that memorable visit to East Cambridge jail 
the iron entered Miss Dix’s soul, and she was never to 
rest until she had travelled throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, Canada, and twelve Eu- 
ropean countries on her quest of mercy. Notebook in 
hand she visited every jail and almshouse from the 
Berkshires to Cape Cod, steadily accumulating evi- 
dence of the brutality of keepers and the misery and 
despair of inmates. Having in her possession now an 
amount and quality of material which was appalling, 
she resolved to go before the Massachusetts Legislature 
and demand a reform. She wrote out with care ex- 
actly what she had seen and included the statement 
in the first of those famous memorials with which she 
was later to besiege successfully twenty state legisla- 
tures, the National Congress, and a dozen European 
councils and parliaments. 

“T proceed, gentlemen,” she wrote, “to call your at- 
tention briefly to the present state of insane persons 
confined within this Commonwealth, in cages, closets, 
cellars, stalls, pens; chained, naked, beaten with rods, 
and lashed into obedience.” The memorial goes on to 
relate a long catalogue of horrors: the barbarous prac- 
tices of keepers, the frightful sufferings of wretches 
chained up in vaults from which all light and air had 
been excluded. She told of a conversation she once 
had with the keeper of an almshouse in Fitchburg. 

“Why,” she asked, speaking of a lunatic, “cannot 
you take this man abroad to work on the farm? He is 
harmless. Air and exercise will help to recover him.” 
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“I have been talking with the overseers,” replied 
the keeper, “and I’ve proposed getting from the black- 
smith an iron collar and chain.” 

“An iron collar and chain!” exclaimed Miss Dix. 

“Yes, I had a cousin up in Vermont, crazy as a wild- 
eat. I got a collar made for him and he liked it.” 

regen it! And pray how did he manifest his pleas- 
ure? 

“Why, he left off trying to run away.” 

The memorial burst in the Legislature with the force 
of a high explosive shell. “Sensational and slanderous 
lies!” was the quick rejoinder of indignant selectmen, 
almshouse keepers, and offended citizens. Newspapers 
published abusive editorials; preachers questioned the 
wisdom of her course and warned her not to go too 
far with the judgments of God. Now just what had 
she done? She had uncovered a pit the foulness of 
which the citizens of Massachusetts had never so much 
as dreamed. She had unearthed an institution and 
heralded it as a disgrace to the Commonwealth. Pres- 
ently a group of able men spoke in her support: Horace 


.Mann, Rev. John G. Palfrey, Dr. Lyman V. Bell, and 


W. E. Channing. Miss Dix proposed a hospital for 
insane persons, and at once a cabal of politicians be- 
wailed the great and needless expense; but Massachu- 
setts had been stirred to her foundations by the awful 
exposures, and a bill for immediate relief went through 
the Legislature by a large majority. Miss Dix had 
spent two years gathering evidence, during which time 
she had spoken no word publicly. When she did finally 
speak, the evidence with which she was armed was 
overwhelming. 


Resembled a Disinterred Corpse 


Thus began the noblest and most humanitarian work 
ever undertaken by an American woman. From Masgsa- 
chusetts, Miss Dix went to other States and to Canada. 
Following the method adopted in Massachusetts, she 
quietly collected evidence, memorialized legislatures, 
and secured the passage of bills correcting the abuses 
and providing for the erection of adequately equipped 
hospitals. Imagine the amount of energy and con- 
vincing argument employed, the enormous sums of 
money involved, the splendid hospitals erected, the 
broad fields opened to medical science, the vast num- 
bers of wretches transferred from dungeons, chains, 
and scourgings to the relative heaven of humane and 
comfortable hospitals! 

Miss Dix, all the time studying the best available 
methods for treating the mentally deficient, turned 
next to Rhode Island. In the village of Little Compton 
she discovered an insane man named Abram Simmons, 
who had been confined for several years in a dungeon 
—but read her description: “At this moment the mis- 
tress advanced with keys and a lantern. ‘He’s here,’ 
said she, unlocking the strong, solid iron door. In like 
manner a second inner solid iron door was opened, 
but so terribly noxious was the air that immediately 
pervaded the passage that a considerable time elapsed 
before I was able to proceed and investigate the hor- 
rible den. There was no source of ventilation or of 
light; the place was filthy, damp, and noisome; and 
the inmate, the crazy man, stood near the door motion- 
less and silent; his tangled hair fell about his shoul- 
ders, his bare feet pressed the filthy, wet stone floor. 
He was emaciated to a shadow and more resembled 
a disinterred corpse than any living creature. In mov- 
ing a little forward I struck against something which 
returned a sharp metallic sound. It was a length of 
ox-chain, connected to an iron ring which encircled 
the leg of the insane man. 
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- ““My husband, in winter,’ observed the matron, 
‘sometimes rakes out of a morning half a bushel of 
frost, yet he never freezes. Sometimes he screams 
dreadfully,’ she added, ‘that is why we had the double 
wall and two doors instead of one. His cries disturbed 
us in the house.’ ” 

Do not think that this hideous condition of things 
was peculiar to Little Compton or to Rhode Island. 
Miss Dix found similar conditions prevailing all over 
the United States and in Europe. In her first memorial 
to the United States Congress, presented in 1848, and 
asking for a grant of five million acres of public lands, 
the proceeds of the sale of which should support the 
Nation’s indigent insane, she used these words: : “I 
have myself seen more than nine thousand idiots, epi- 
leptics, and insane in these United States, destitute 
of appropriate care and protection, great numbers of 
whom were bound with galling chains, bowed beneath 
fetters and iron balls, lacerated with ropes, scourged 
with rods, and terrified beneath storms of profane exe- 
cration and cruel blows; now subject to gibes and 
scorn and torturing tricks, now abandoned to the most 
loathsome necessities or subject to the vilest and most 
outrageous violations. These are strong terms, but 
language fails to convey the astonishing truths. I pro- 
ceed to verify this assertion beginning with the State 
of Maine.” 


The Greatest Victory of Her Life 


No sooner had Miss Dix by tireless energy collected 
evidence, presented her memorial, and pushed a reform 
measure through one state legislature than she moved 
on into new territory, there to repeat the same pro- 
gramme. The United States of 1845 was not threaded 
with railroads and well-kept highways as it is to-day. 
Roads were few and rough, and railway construction 
was in its infancy. Outside the cities and larger towns, 
taverns were difficult to find, and when found, as likely 
as not proved uninviting. In the South and West the 
usual conveyance was a springless wagon; roads were 
mostly sod and corduroy; bridges were rare, and rivers 
were crossed by fords. Nothing but an indomitable 
purpose, an extraordinary love for the wretched un- 
fortunates, could have enabled Miss Dix, slight of build, 
infirm of health, to perform her herculean task. 

For fourteen years she travelled East, West, North, 
and South, and during that period her eyes probably 
looked on more human misery than the eyes of any 
woman had ever looked on before in America. Then 
in 1848 she resolved to carry the battle to the floors of 
the National Congress. Her bill for an appropriation 
of public lands was presented, and for six long years 
was bandied about between the Senate and the House. 
Twice the bill all but became law. Twice it was lost 
by merest chance. At last both bodies passed it, and 
it only required the signature of President Pierce. Miss 
Dix had won the greatest victory of her life, and already 
she had hospitals for the insane planned all over the 
land. Then, to the astonishment of the country, the 
President vetoed the bill, on the ground that it was 
neither constitutional nor expedient. 

The collapse of the project for which she had toiled 
so long affected her health, and in September, 1854, 
Miss Dix set sail for Europe in search of change and 
rest. But hardly had she landed at Liverpool before 
she began an investigation of the prisons and alms- 
houses of the British Isles. It was the same story 
over again: conditions of pitiful neglect discovered, 
followed by memorials to Parliament, an aroused pub- 
lic opinion, and reform. With unwavering purpose, 
and supplied with energy from an unseen source, she 
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visited in turn France, Italy, Turkey, Austria, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many. Kings, governors, the Pope, parliaments, coun- 
cils, all bowed before the magic sway of her inspired 
purpose. This is the more remarkable because Miss 
Dix was quiet and retiring of disposition. Again and 
again she refused to allow a description of her work 
to be published. Again and again she waived aside 
medals, honors, and emoluments. Yet about her was 
a power of righteous indignation which awed brutal 
keepers and closed the mouths of carping, self-seeking 
politicians. She had an effective weapon in her voice, 
which was low, rich, and sweet, and when she was 
aroused, possessed a quality of compulsion. She ad- 
mitted once that she was naturally timid and diffident, 
and that in travelling so much alone and in strange, 
out-of-the-way places she had often been in perilous 
situations. But what was sacrifice and danger in 
comparison to the work to be done. 

Her mind was one of wide compass and quick com- 
prehension. She was much more than a good and 
merciful woman; she possessed the power of initiative, 
the resources and dauntless purpose of great states- 
men and commanders. When necessity required, Miss 
Dix could be as inflexible as adamant, though she 
was by nature unassertive and submissive. 

The sustaining influence of her life was the faith in 
man and in God she had derived from William Ellery 
Channing. Her day began at four or five o’clock in 
the morning, and she invariably set apart the first 
hour for religious meditation. Sir Edward Grey once 
expressed his regret, on the floor of the English House 
of Commons, that the inauguration of so needed a re- 
form should have been left to the initiative of a 
foreigner, that foreigner a woman, that woman a dis- 
senter. It was this very dissenting teaching of Chan- 
ning which sent her forth on her mission. For the 
harsh doctrines of John Calvin she substituted the 
breadth, sweetness, and light of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, and multitudes of wretched sufferers the world 
around rose up and called her blessed. 


Two Continents Responded to Her Reforms 


In the early part of her life she decided to live 
chiefly to herself and study literature, a subject to 
which she was passionately devoted. Then came her 
association with those remarkable liberals, Dr. 8. G. 
Howe, Horace Mann, Charles Sumner, and Dr. Chan- 
ning, each of whom was in the full flood of a great 
reform. The result was immediate. She gave over 


her cherished project, and cast in her lot with the’ 


reformers. Winning of laurels meant nothing to her; 
to relieve human misery was the purpose that con- 
trolled her. Could she have had her way, nothing 
would ever have been published about her work. But 
such vast achievements of mercy could not remain 
hidden, and two continents echoed to such beneficent 
and enduring reform as the world has seldom seen. 
And it was all done by a quiet, sensitive woman, who 


herself said of her work: “It is truly sorrowful to find: 


so much suffering through neglect, ignorance, and mis- 
management, but I hope for better things at no distant 
time. . 
into the wants of the friendless and afflicted has deep- 
ened. If I am cold, they are colder, if I am weary, 
they are more weary; if I am alone, they are aban- 
doned. ...I am not ambitious of nominal distine- 
tions, and notoriety is my special aversion. My repu- 


tation and my services belong to my country. My 


history and my affections are consecrated to my 
friends.” : 


. . My conviction of the necessity of search 
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The Judge’s Opinion of the Minister 
AP Tr 


Church are taking the lead in making religion an 

integral part of daily living, the opinion of a 
learned and prominent English jurist, which dealt 
with the duties of a country minister, will be, I think, 
of peculiar interest.* 

Mr. Rice, the incumbent of a parish church, wag in- 
hibited by his bishop from performing until further 
notice any of the ecclesiastical duties of the benefice 
after it had been reported by the proper authorities 
that the incumbent had been negligent in the perform- 
ance of his duties. Mr. Rice was accused of having 
“orossly abused the legitimate use of the pulpit by 
denouncing in his sermons certain persons by name, 
and by holding. them up to the ridicule, contempt, and 
opprobrium of the congregation; of having used habitu- 
ally foul language in the parish; and had been proved 
in several instances to have so conducted himself with 
intemperate language and threatening gestures as cal- 
culated to undermine the whole influence which any 
person in holy orders should wield; and had been con- 
victed of an assault.” The Lord Justice said in part :— 

“The argument for negligence in diminished congre- 
gations has been pressed. I do not think that a small 
congregation has been satisfactorily proved to be solely 
due to the way in which the appellant [Rice] conducts 
the services. The parish is an awkward one. The 
majority of the parishioners are on the border of Fenny 
Stratford parish and are naturally diverted by the 
churches there. ... It is alleged that the services 
are too infrequent. There are two services, morning 
and evening, every Sunday, Communion once a month 
on Sunday, and additional services on certain Holy 
Days and Festivals. This is perhaps an old-fashioned 
number of services; but the parish is a rural parish 
sparsely populated. There is no doubt a modern ten- 
dency to much greater frequency. There are two opin- 
ions about this. While bearing testimony to the energy 
and devotion of the clergy, it is open to the objection 
that it may take the time from visiting the sick, from 
necessary and healthy relaxation, and not least im- 
portant, it may curtail the time for reading and re- 
flection which the preparation of sermons ought to 
necessitate. It is not, therefore, in my opinion, negli- 
gence to fall short of what is done in this regard in 
parishes where there is a greater clerical power and 
more is exacted from the clergy. .. . 

“It has been alleged against the appellant that he 
subordinated his duties as a clergyman to matters agri- 
cultural. The appellant owns a glebe farm which is 
the main element in his stipend. In the absence of a 
tenant, who he alleges was practically unprocurable 
on profitable terms owing to the character and position 
of the land, he farmed the glebe himself. There is 
nothing essentially negligent in so doing, if it does 
not seriously interfere with his parochial duties. He 
is said to have walked with or driven his sheep to sta- 
tion on Sundays to be in time for the Monday morning 
market in London. I do not find it proved that he 
did so. We had evidence that on one or two occasions 
he was a few minutes late for service. The evidence 
that he came into church filthy and dirty was unsatis- 
factory, and I do not find this accusation proved. His 
recitation of the service is alleged to have been gabbling, 
indistinct, rapid, and incoherent; but the evidence of 
this was conflicting. The appellant is a Welshman, of 


2 inion was handed down by Lord Coleridge, J., in the case of 
Rice v. The Bishop of O«ford, reported in 1917, Probate Division, page 


| THESE DAYS when the laymen of the Unitarian 


181 and following. 
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rapid utterance, but the evidence falls short of such 
deliberate ‘gabbling, as it is called, as to convince 
me that he was negligent in this respect. It would~ 
be well if all clergymen were distinct at all times; 
but we must not, with the experience we have, judge 
the appellant by too high a standard. 

“As to the appellant’s sermons there is more to say. 
This is a difficult subject to deal with. Some persons 
whose faith is unclouded with doubt relish and ap- 
preciate constant dealing with matters purely doc- © 
trinal; others are more interested when the discourse, 
avoiding these, deals with matters concerning practical 
life and conduct. It may be reasonable, indeed de- 
sirable if not necessary, in the interest and morals and 
conduct of the parish, to allude to local matters. But 
such allusions should be governed by infinite tact, which 
is not the possession of all. To denounce individuals 
by name, from a position where argument and contra- 
diction is impossible, not for the purpose of invoking 
a higher standard of conduct and life, but to gratify 
personal spleen and hold such persons up to ridicule, 
contempt, or opprobrium of the congregation is to de- 
base the high calling of a clergyman. 

“It is said that the congregation was often induced 
to laugh; a charitable humor is not necessarily to be 
banished from the pulpit; some of the greatest preach- 
ers have employed it. But unseemly gibes, and the in- 
troduction of unseemly subjects merely to create a 
laugh, detract from the essential solemnity that should 
underlie all preaching. 

“Tt is said that the appellant has introduced politics 
into his sermons. Here again I would not lay down 
any hard and fast rule. It would be a sad day for 
this country when all politics were divorced from 
religion. As a rule the introduction of politics, far 
too often indulged in, offends many of the hearers. I 
can conceive, however, a case where some high ideal 
is involved in some political contest, such as .peace 
and war,’ or temperance, where a clergyman may 
honestly and reasonably think it his duty not to avoid 
such subjects. But the introduction in vulgar abuse 
of the names of politicians defeats the whole object 
to be attained and arouses antagonisms and heat, far 
removed from the legitimate use of the pulpit, and 
defies the vows taken at ordination... . 

“In regard to the appellant’s language used in the 
parish, the evidence shows that he has an ungoverned 
temper. Here again we must not be too critical. Some 
men are slow to wrath; some have irascible tempers. 
Because a man is a clergyman we must not expect 
that he must, therefore, of necessity change his dispo- 
sition. An occasional expletive hastily uttered and at 
once repented of may be excused by human infirmity, 
but an habitual use of such language unfits a man to 
be aclergyman. It produces the worst impression, saps 
his influence, and encourages others, to whom he ought 
by his calling to show an example, to be foul-mouthed 
and unrestrained in their utterances... . 

“Hinally, a clergyman should at all times be a man 
of peace. A priest at his ordination vows to maintain 
and set forward quietness, peace, and love among all 
Christian people, and especially among them that are 
committed to his charge. If he is to do this he must 
first set an example of that quietness, peace, and love 
which he is to persuade others to follow. If he himself 
is guilty of assault it is impossible for him to do so.” 

The learned Justice then held that the appellant had 


-been guilty of negligence in the performance of his 


ecclesiastical duties, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
affirmed the action of the bishop of the diocese in 
inhibiting the activities of the appellant. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


WANG THE NintTH. By B. L. Putnam Weale. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Weale knows the Orient as do few 
Americans. His political books, of which 
the latest is Zhe Truth About China and 
Japan, have told the story, so far as it 
has gone, of the reshaping of the Far Hast. 
In his novel Indiscreet Letters from Peking 
he described the Boxer Rebellion and the 
rescue of the *Legations by. the Allied 
forces. In this story for young people he 
returns to the Rebellion and taking a 
Chinese boy for his hero sends him to 
make his way unaided through the Chinese 
soldiers with a message to the rescuers. 
It sounds like the real thing, and the in- 
terest of the book will extend to those 
parents who know what their children are 
reading and have some choice for them. It 
is a vivid story with genuine knowledge of 
Chinese peasant childhood. 


IN THE GRDAT APACHH Forest. By James 
Willard Schultz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.75. 

Mr. Schultz is known as a writer of 
Indian stories in which his fancy has a 
basis of fact, and the young reader may 
accept his information as _ trustworthy. 
The new volume has something to do with 
friendly Hopi Indians, but the main in- 
terest is in the life of a Boy Scout accepted 
for the Forest Service and living alone in 
his lofty lookout. Trouble with an army 
deserter and I. W. W. fire-setters supplies 
the element of danger; and the book 
measures up to Mr. Schultz’s best. 


THe BLACK BuUCCANEER. By Stephen W. 
Meader. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

To understand enjoyment of a book 
about pirates of two hundred years ago, in 
which lives are cheap and “blood flows 
like water,’ one must have been a boy 
himself, perhaps with memories of the 
yellow-covered fiction of an earlier genera- 
tion. An abduction, peril by land and 
sea, narrow escapes, and the climax of 
finding buried treasure are all here, and 
the hero plays true to form. 


DIAMOND Rock. By Olifton Lisle. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

We have been thinking that the recogni- 
tion of the English as our allies might 
check the flow of stories for boys based 
on phases of the American Reyolution, in 
which they must figure as- enemies, even 
when the Hessians occupy the foreground. 
This story is set in a Pennsylvania Quaker 
settlement and there is more of message- 
bearing and pursuit, subterfuge and brain- 
play, than of actual warfare. The Paoli 
Massacre, however, gives a telling example 
of the horrors of war. If boys must have 
stories of the Revolution, this one will 
serve better than most. 


Bos THorpPH, Sky FiGHTmR IN ITALY. B 
Austin Bishop. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. 

“Thrillers of Aviation” and stories of 
the Great War take now the place of 
books that told and retold tales of the 
Revolution and the Civil War. This 
storehouse of fresh material has promise 
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for many years to come. Bob Thorpe in 
the Lafayette Flying Corps was the first 
volume in the Bob Thorpe Series, and 
his record for adventure in France is 
matched in Italy. However dangerous and 
thrilling may be the experiences of such 
aviators in books, they cannot exceed the 
actual facts as recorded in dry statistics. 
Bob Thorpe is a typical young hero, pre- 
sented by a writer who was himself an air 
pilot in France and Italy. 


LivTLy FouKs TRAMPING AND CAMPING. By 
Anna Blunt Morgan. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.75. 

The writer of this book has been suc- 
cessful in combining the interest of a story 
with a considerable amount of information 
about our native birds. The device of 
offering a prize to the child who notes the 
greatest variety of birds during a summer 
gives scope for various adventures in the 
search. The spirit of the book is good and 
makes for kindness of heart and more 
thoughtful interest in natural history and 
outdoor life. 


THE ARGONAUTS OF FaitH. By Basil Mathews. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Viscount Bryce has written a brief in- 
troduction to this story of the adventures 
of the Mayflower Pilgrims, a story that 
begins with the execution of Barrowe and 
Greenwood in 1593. Every young. Ameri- 
can should know this tale of heroism and 
endurance, and as it is well told here in 
animated narrative with especial attention 
to the earlier and less familiar chapters, 
we hope that the book will have a wide 
circulation. The story of Plymouth be- 
longs to the whole country. Founded on 
historical records, it glows with romance, 
faith, and inspiration. 


DororHy DAINTY at Gmm ISLAND. 
Brooks. 
$1.35. 

Dorothy Dainty and her friends have 
skipped their way through nineteen vol- 
umes and are still young enough for nine- 
teen more before they put up their hair. 
They are well-bred, courteous little girls, 
with fewer indications of their “financial 
resources” than were included in the 
early volumes. They have jolly good 
times through a happy summer with some 
unexpected happenings, adventures with 
naughty girls and even a hint of danger. 


By Amy 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 


FouR GIRLS or Forty Ypars Aco. 
Rhoades. 
$1.50. 

Miss Rhoades writes pleasant stories for 
children in which things happen and 
mildly dramatic situations add to the in- 
terest. Her characters have more individ- 
uality than one usually finds in books for 
small children, and she develops a plot 
instead of stringing together incidents 
that bear little relation to each other. 
She has earned her place among writers 
of juvenile fiction. 


By Nina 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


THe SANDMAN, His Puppy STorrius. By 
Harry W. Frees. Boston: The Page Company. 
$1.65. 

Ten volumes of Sandman Stories are 
evidence that the series is popular among 
those for whom the books were written. 
Four of these are by Mr. Frees, who takes 
wonderful photographs of dogs and eats, 
in costumes and positions suited to any 
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incident in the stories about them. There 
are thirty-two such illustrations from life 
in the present volume. Middle-aged critics 
are likely to insist that they approve 
stories about children and stories about 
dogs, but not about dogs with children’s 
habits and language. Yet they cannot 
deny that children find such stories en- 
tertaining. 


TH FRINNDLY THRRACH QUARTHTTR. By 
Harriet Lummis Smith. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.65. 

When Louisa Alcott wrote Little Women, 
she set a standard new in literature, des- 
tined to endure indefinitely. 


All may raise the flowers now 
For most have got the seed; 


and book after book about the doings of 
bright girl friends comes from the press, 
not many of them as good in all respects 
as their prototype, but more than a few 
well written, with characters well chosen 
and incidents brought up to date. Peggy 
Raymond has been a favorite heroine 
through four volumes, natural, lovable, 
earnest in work or play. The war has not 
been left out entirely and is the source of 
real thrills of emotion. 


ADELE DoRING ON A RANCH. By Grace May 
North. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
S10 50 

Ranch life in Nebraska has never been 
pictured in more glowing colors than in 
the report of it given by the members of 
the Sunnyside Club after they had tried 
it. An airplane, a private car, and an 
automobile all enter into the story, but 
their glories pale beside the fun of riding 
ponies and dancing with cowboys. Nar- 
row escapes from death by a cloudburst, 
by a wild steer, by a bear, by a mountain- 
lion, by a stampede of cattle and a scare 
from invading Indians naturally add 
what might be called the spice of adven- 
ture to the enjoyment of desert life. The 
lively heroines of the story found it not 
too highly seasoned. 


JOHNNIE KeLiy. By Wilbur 8. Boyer. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 

Johnnie is a boy of the Huckleberry 
Finn type, warm-hearted and ambitious, 
with a talent for devising mischief and 
uncommon luck in evading the natural re- 
sults. His slang is sometimes mysterious 
but always forcible, and there are seldom 
“bubbles in me think-tank.’ The author, 
who has written much for the popular 
magazines, is a schoolmaster, and his 
stories of public-school life may well have 
been taken partly from his own experi- 
ences with boy nature. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By Millicent Hvison. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. $1.75. 


This book for girls is written after an 


approved pattern, warranted to interest . 


young readers by its inclusion of essential 
elements, foremost of which is a spirited 
and lovable heroine. There is a grumpy, 
hard-hearted old grandfather to be won, 
relatives and friends to be made over by 
happiness, and clouds of sorrow to be il- 
luminated, before the final burst of full 
sunlight makes rainbows unnecessary. 
Love works its miracles again, and the 
process is told with animation and varied 
incident. 


=~ 
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Religious Education 

PictTurnS IN Rpticious HpucaTion. By Fred- 
erica Beard. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

It is good to find Dr. William C. Gan- 
nett quoted in the opening paragraph of 
this book. All religious fellowships and 
the great art of both the past and the 
present contribute to this little volume. 
Its ten chapters give a fairly complete 
treatment of the subject as it applied both 
to the church school and the home. There 
are many illustrations, lists of other suit- 
able pictures are given, and the final chap- 
ter is devoted to the practical questions 
of where and how pictures may be ob- 
tained. : 


WHEN Wer JOIN THE CHURCH. By Archie 
Lowell Ryan. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

A book prepared as a study text for 
boys and girls from twelve to eighteen 
years of age who are uniting with the 
church. It starts with a consideration of 
what and why the church is, and treats 
of the church of the past and its great 
‘achievements, including the Reformation. 
Such themes follow as the church’s stand- 
ard of membership, what the church ex- 
pects, and how the church serves. A sec- 
tion is proposed by the editors, “Our Own 
Church,” in which any denomination may 
present its own history. The selection of 
themes for the opening chapters and their 
treatment is on the whole excellent. Much 
helpful material for ministers conducting 
a confirmation class or a teacher of a 
Senior class in church school will be found 
here. Our readers may compare this 
book with the Manual for Confirmation 
Classes published by the Beacon Press. 


Tub SUNDAY-SCHOOL AS AN EVANGELISTIC 
OpporRTUNITY. By F. Watson Hannan. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. 

The attitude of the author is not so far 
from that of liberal Christianity as the 
title of his book might suggest. His view 
of conversion of the youth trained in the 
‘church school through its earlier years is 
that “conversion in this case is not so 
much a matter of turning around as it 
is of going forward; therefore, it is a 
consecration. It is not a change of direc- 
tion, it is a change of motive.” He urges 
“decision day” as an event for the Sun- 
day-school, to be observed twice each year; 
nor is the effort, apparently, to be con- 
fined to the department of the school to 
which adolescents belong. The author’s 
word on one point may well be heeded by 
all churches: “If the pastor does not look 
after the Sunday-school to-day he will 
have no church to-morrow; if the superin- 
tendent does not look after the church 
to-day he will have no Sunday-school to- 
morrow.” 

THE VACATION ReLicious Day ScHoou. By 
Hazel Straight Stafford. New York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. 

The Sunday-school is not equal to its 
task. One hour a week is not sufficient. 
Religious education must become a com- 
munity interest, and week-day instruction 
must be given. The earliest attempt in 
this direction was taken more than twenty 
years ago. Before the plan of mid-week 
instruction in religion as a part of public. 
school work was projected, vacation re- 
ligious schools were established. Scores 
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of such schools have been held since 1908. 
This need for proper procedure and ma- 
terials is supplied in this volume by Mrs. 
Stafford. It is the result of ten years’ 
experience in the conduct of the vacation 
religious school. This school is not meant 
to take the place of the Sunday-school, but 
to supplement it and add to its effective- 
ness. The method of securing co-operation 
among the various churches in a commun- 
ity is suggested. 


Roosevelt 
“LIFE OF ROOSEVELT.” By Edmund Pearson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
Still another biographical sketch of the 
great man Theodore Roosevelt. This is a 
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short book, with almost no new material, 
but it is written sympathetically, though 
it adds nothing of a critical nature to our 
understanding of the leader. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. By Mase. Gir- 
FORD SHINE. Original verses and Bible quota- 
tions. For adults or children. With covers, 
20 cents. 

To be used for Sunday-school class recitation, 
without covers, 10 cents. 


THE BLUBD CAT BOOK. 
(MILDRED NORMAN). 
Illustrated. 20 cents. 


ALLSHINE PUBLISHERS, 
58 Route 1, Richmond, Va. 


By M. G. SHINE 
A true story of real cats. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S WEEK 


1s one of the scenes at the New York Hippodrome last year, some of the following 

books were presented in animated form. The shouts of joy and delight from the 
children who recognized their favorite characters demonstrated more clearly than words 
that the grandchildren of to-day enjoy the same good books as the grandparents of 


yesterday did at their age. 


THE REAL MOTHER GOOSE With 
pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright 
Price $2.50; by mail $2.65 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WON- 
ghee Illustrated by John Ten- 
nie 

Price $2.25; by mail $2.35 

TREASURE ISLAND With sixteen full- 

page illustrations by Milo Winter 
Price $1.75; by mail $1.90 


ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
By Mark Twain Illustrated by Worth 
Brehm - 

Price $2.50; by mail $2.60 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS With illustrations by 
Milo Winter 

Price $1.75; by mail $1.90 


ROBINSON CRUSOE Illustrated by 
Milo Winter : 
Price $1.75; by mail $1.90 


THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE—AD- 
VENTURES OF A BROWNIE— 
POOR PRIN’ By Miss Mulock  II- 
lustrated in color by Maria L. Kirk 

Price $1.50; by mail $1.60 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES = With 
illustrations by Milo Winter 
Price $1.75; by mail $1.90 


TANGLEWOOD TALES By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne Illustrated by Milo Winter 
Price $1.75; by mail $1.90 


HANS [BRINKER By Mary Mapes 
Dodge With drawings and decora- 
tions by George Wharton Edwards 

Price $3.50; by mail $3.65 


FAIRY TALES OF THE BROTHERS 
GRIMM With illustrations by Ele- 
nore Abbot 

Price $3.50; by mail $3.70 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON By Jo- 
hann David Wyss Illustrated by Milo 
Winter 

Price $1.75; by mail $1.90 


CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES By 
R. L. Stevenson 
Price $1.00; by mail $1.10 


PINOCCHIO, THE STORY OF A 
PUPPET By Carlo Lorenzini With 
illustrations in color by Maria Kirk 

Price $2.50; by mail $2.65 


STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS By Howard Pyle Illus- 
trated edition 

Price $3.00; by mail $3.15 


POCKET NATURE LIBRARY 
BIRD GUIDE (land birds) By C. A. 


Reed 

BIRD GUIDE (water birds) By C. A. 
Reed 

FLOWER GUIDE By C. A. Reed 

TREE GUIDE By J. E. Rogers 
Price $1.50 per vol.; by mail $1.60 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH 
WIND By George MacDonald II- 
. lustrated by Maria Kirk 
Price $1.50; by mail $1.60 


LITTLE WOMEN By Louisa M. Al- 
cott With illustrations by Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith 

Price $3.00; by mail $3.15 


If you would like to donate a book to some little child this week, our Personal 
Service Bureau will select some little waif at the Children’s Hospital and send the 


gift anonymously or with your greetings. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street : : 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THm RnGistTHR 
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|| THE HOME 


A Thanksgiving Song 
MARJORIE DILLON 

For violets and daffodils, 

And all the flow’rs of spring, 
For leafy trees and tinkling rills, 

And birds on homing wing,— 
We children thank Thee, Father dear, 
For springtime’s loveliness and cheer. 


For budding rose and dewy morn, 
And glad vacation ways, 
For fields of ripened, rustling corn, 
And autumn’s dreamy haze,— 
We're thankful for Thy gifts so free; 
Our hearts we lift in praise to Thee. 


For winter’s gift of ice and snow, 
And frosty star-gemmed nights, 

For home and hearthfire’s cheery glow, 
And gay outdoor delights,— 

Accept our thanks, O Father dear! 

And keep us safe throughout the year. 


Penelope’s Basket 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 
Penelope’s Basket hung upon the wall, 
_ and as it was a picture and not a real 
basket it has to be spelled with capital 
letters, because Penelope’s Basket was the 
title of the picture, as any one could see 
by reading the letters. 

This picture showed a little girl of the 
olden days standing outside of a poor 
laborer’s little house. She had a basket 
almost as large as herself, and you could 
tell at a glance that she was carrying a 
dinner to the poor family who lived inside 
the little house. You could see a turkey’s 
leg sticking out at one side of the basket, 
and you could catch a glimpse of golden 
oranges, red-cheeked apples, celery, veg- 
etables, and bumpy packages of goodies. It 
was_.a fine dinner, indeed! 

Penelope was a rich little girl, you could 
tell; for she had a fine green velvet coat 
trimmed with fur, a rose-colored satin bon- 
net with an ostrich-plume, and _ silver- 
buckled shoes. Besides, you saw the 
driver of her pretty coach waiting for her 
at the bottom of the lane. 

Little Isabel Hamilton always had liked 
that picture. She never tired of looking 
at it. she made up many stories about 
little Penelope, who she was sure lived in 
a fine mansion in a great park, and had 
many servants to wait upon her. 

Now for the first time Isabel looked at 
the picture without liking it the least bit. 
To see Penelope’s pretty clothes, and the 
happy smile upon her face, and all those 
good things to eat popping out at every 
corner of the well-filled basket, made 


Isabel almost want to turn Penelope’s 


Basket to the wall. 

The reason for this change was because 
of a dear old absent-minded grandfather 
who had died seven years before, when 
Isabel was seven. Until this -year she 
had not known what his absent-minded- 
ness had meant to the fortunes of the 
family. She knew there never was any 
money to spare for things she would have 
liked to have; but there always had been 
enough to eat, and always a large Thanks- 
giving-dinner with the‘ cousins from out 
of town as guests, with all the good things 
to eat, from the huge turkey from their 
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own farmyard, to the dessert of home- 
made pies of mince-meat, pumpkin, apple, 
and berry, with nuts, raisins, candies, 
fruits, and the great family pluni-pudding 
made as only mother knew how to make it. 

This was the first year the cousins were 
not coming. They with their father and 
mother had gone to California for the 
season, and Isabel’s mother said things 
had. gone so badly with investments this 
year—Isabel knew nothing about invest- 
ments except that they were things to do 
with the money you might haye—that all 
the turkeys must be sold, there would be 
no guests, and their own dinner must be 
a simple one. Instead of a turkey they 
would have a chicken, and not so large 
a variety of vegetables and extras. 

Now this is where the absent-mindedness 
of that dear Grandfather Hamilton comes 
in. He had made a will and lost it. The 
will would have given Isabel’s mother so 
much money that she never would have 
had to stop to wonder whether or not a 
thing was too expensive to buy. Grand- 
father himself had told her what was to 
be hers, and he had made also a generous 
provision for the education and bringing- 
up of little Isabel. Isabel’s mother had 
even seen the will, and then dear grand- 
father one day told her with much dis- 
tress that he had lost it, or rather put it 
away so carefully that he could not find 
it. They looked everywhere, in all sorts 
of odd out-of-the-way places where grand- 
father sometimes stowed away things, but 
no will could be found. He said if he 
could not find it by the end of the week 
he would make a new one like the first, 
but by the end of the week he had left 
them because of a sudden cold which 
turned into pneumonia, and no new will 
had been made. 

Isabel looked long at the picture. That 
basket of goodies made her fairly hungry. 
It was not merely the dinner that the lost 
will was making them lose, but good 
schooling, music, and all the things girls 
like to have. Penelope’s smile seemed al- 
most to mock poor Isabel. 

Just then a sudden gust of high wind 
blew. Their great front door closed with 
a bang that jarred the house. Crash !— 
went something in front of Isabel, and 
behold, Penelope and her basket lay upon 
the floor. The glass was broken and the 
backing of wood was split. Isabel picked 
up the still-smiling Penelope, who had not 
had even one thing jolted out of that over- 
flowing basket, and what do you think! 
Why, something fell out from between the 
back of the picture and the split wood, 
and that something was Grandfather Ham- 
ilton’s lost will! 

How mother and Isabel danced for joy 
at the sight! Mother now remembered 
that grandfather had put a new backing 
on the old Wnglish print, which was a 
favorite picture. Often he had said it 
should be Isabel’s, and he hoped her bas- 
ket would be always as full as Penelope’s, 
and now his wish had come true. With 
his fondness for tucking things into, safe 
places, he had thought probably no place 
could be safer for the will than that 
demure little Penelope’s basket, and it 
was from the very part of the picture 
which showed the basket that the will 
fell out. Penelope had been hiding in her 
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basket far more than ever they dreamed, 
and far more than Isabel ever had 
imagined when she had tried to think 
what might be under the things which 
showed at the top. 

“To celebrate,’ said mother, “we must 
keep one turkey, and’ we must have the 
things we like to have at Thanksgiving- 
time, but we shall not be selfish, so sup- 
pose you run down our own little lane 
and ask, old Mrs. Jepson and her lame 
daughter to take dinner with us. They 
never are invited anywhere, and never had 
a turkey since I:can remember. You can 
pretend you are Penelope yourself.” 

So Penelope’s basket was passed on, you 
see, and on the day of the dinner the old 
picture in a new frame hung in its old 
place, but upon a stout picture-cord and 
sturdy nail, and Penelope’s smile was so 
bright, that old Mrs. Jepson said,— 

“Dear me, what a cheerful picture, to 
be sure!” 


David and the Elephant 


ROSE BROOKS 


David stopped on the wide sweep of 
lawn in the middle of the zoo to watch 
two great patient elephants with their 
keeper. Children crowded around them, 
gingerly offering peanuts on their open 
palms, and squirming a little when the 
soft trunks deftly sucked them in. 

“T thought there were three elephants,” 
said David to the keeper. 

“Tony’s cross to-day. I don’t dare bring 
him out,” the keeper answered. 

“Why is he cross?’ went on David. 

“No reason in the world that I can see,” 
responded the keeper, cheerfully. “Got 
everything in the world an elephant needs 
to make him happy, but every once in a 
while he flies into a rage over nothing.” 

“Where is he?’ demanded David. 

“Chained by the foot in the elephant- 
house,” said the keeper. 

Without another word, David ran to 
the elephant-house. Yes, there inside, 
chained by one great foot, was Tony, sway- 
ing from side to side, his little eyes glit- 
tering, his long trunk picking up bundles 
of hay and throwing them angrily over 
his back. : 

“If I were President, I’d unchain you 
this minute, and I’d open your house and 
you'd go free, straight home to your 
jungle!” said David, hotly. 

“President? What’s that?’ snorted Ble- 
phant. 

“A president’s a leader,” said David. 

“That’s what I was, leader of my herd,” 
fumed Hlephant, still throwing hay over 
himself. “And to come to this!” 

“T didn’t know elephants had leaders,” 
said David, “but then I never knew much 
about my jungle friends anyway till I 
found the zoo.” 

“T was the biggest and wisest in the 
herd,” went on Elephant. “That’s why I 
was the leader.’ 7 

“What did you have to do?’ inquired 
David. “I wish I could get through the 
bars and come close to you.” 

“I wouldn’t hurt you,” said Elephant, 
in a surprisingly friendly voice. 

“Don’t you s’pose I know that?” said 
David. “But I can listen from here. 
Please tell me.” 
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“IT led the way,” said Blephant, “and 
I kept my herd out of traps set by Man, 
and kept order, and saw to it that every 
elephant had enough to eat and drink 
every day. It takes lots of food for ele- 
phants, and water, too.” 

“Oh!” said David. “And you had to 
*tend to all that?” 

“For years and years,” said Elephant. 
“But a trap got me at last.” 

“Oh!” said David again, in a different 
voice. “Can you forget about it even a 
few minutes and tell me about how you 
lived?” 

“As an elephant should,” said Elephant. 
“Yes, I’ll tell you. At the head of my 
herd I walked, breaking a path through 
the jungle wide enough for all my ele- 
phants to follow.” 

“Were there many?’ asked David, in 
rapt attention. 

“Almost a hundred. After me came 
more bull elephants with long tusks, and 
after them came the mothers, each with 
her baby walking in front of her, and 
then more bull elephants brought up the 
rear.” 

“Always that way?’ asked David. 

“Always that way,” said Elephant. 
“Mothers and babies have to be taken 
care of.” 

“From what?” 

“Tigers, mostly,” said Elephant. ‘That’s 
one thing our tusks are for, to fight tigers, 
They’d eat our babies if they could.” 

“Single file through the jungle,” went on 
Elephant, “eating leaves off the trees as 
we go, and then, when all’s cool, the long 
drink.” Elephant stood swaying from 
foot to foot, and his chain clanked. ‘The 
long drink and the bath! How the babies 
squeal over it! You’ve never lived in a 
jungle, I suppose?” 

“Never,” said David. 
one.” 

“TI don’t suppose I’ll ever see one again,” 
said Hlephant, and his long trunk reached 
first upward, then downward. “Leaves and 
fruit to eat over your head, and cool grass 
under your feet, and the long drinks and 
the shower baths,” he went on. 

“TI didn’t know elephants liked water so 
much,” said David. 

“When the moon comes up over the 
river, that’s the time. Every night I 
walked first out of the black jungle and 
turned downstream, my herd following 
me, till we all stood in line at the river’s 
edge. Then, when we all stood ready, I 
lifted my trunk, and at the signal every 
trunk above me dipped into the flowing 
river, one by one.” 

“Downstream?” asked David, in a puz- 
zled voice. 

“You don’t muddy the water for the 
others when you drink downstream,” said 
Elephant. 

“You don’t drink with your mouths? 
You suck water through your trunks the 
way I suck lemonade through a straw?” 

“A little way,’ said Elephant, dipping 
his trunk to the ground as if a black 
cool river flowed at his feet. ‘Then bend 
your trunk and squirt the water into your 
_ mouth,—it’s easy enough.” 

“T’d like better than anything in the 
world to see a hundred elephants in a 
row on a river bank, taking a drink,” 
‘sighed David, softly. 


“T never even saw 
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But Elephant’s big ears heard him. “I 
could take you there,” he said almost as 
softly. ‘HWvery path in the jungle I know. 
Many a path I have made. And all paths 
lead sooner or later to the rivers.” 

“And after you’ve drunk and drunk,’ 
prompted David, suddenly feeling very 
thirsty indeed. 

“We bathe, of course,’ said Hlephant. 
“In we go, and sink down till only the tip 
ends of our trunks are out of water. To 
breathe through, of course,” he answered 
David’s unasked question. “Or else we 
stand in the river and squirt water all 
over ourselves. You can’t know what it's 
like, after a hot day in the jungle!” 

“T can,’ contradicted David. ST Mm 
there with you this minute. Do you take 
the babies in, too?” 

Elephant chuckled in spite of himself, a 
deep gurgling noise in his throat. “The 
babies play on the bank while we bathe,” 
he began, but David interrupted. 

“IT should think tigers could get them,” 
he said. 

“We can smell tigers for miles. We 
know how to take care of our babies,” 
said Elephant. “When we’re through bath- 
ing, the mothers call the babies and down 
to the water’s edge they come,—squealing, 
most of them, but down they come just 
the same.” 

“What would happen to them if they 
didn’t?” asked David, laughing. 

“Spanked,” said Wlephant,  tersely. 
“Jungle babies have to mind the minute 
they’re spoken to or else they might fall 
into traps or get eaten alive.” 

“Oh!” said David, with who knows 
what memories. 

“Their mothers squirt water over them 
and they squeal and squirm, but they 
don’t run away,” Elephant went on. 

“When do they learn to swim?” 

“When they begin not to be babies,” said 
Elephant. ‘Then we help the mothers 
teach them. The whole trick is keeping 
the end of your trunk out of water. Baby 
elephants can’t remember that for a long 
time, but once they do, they’re all 
right.” 

“Just the way boys keep their noses out 
of water.” 

“Hyven after they learn to swim, of 
course babies can’t swim as far as we can 
for a long time,” said Hlephant. ‘“Some- 
times we have to swim wide rivers, and 
when the babies get tired the mothers 
Swim alongside and take them on their 
backs.” 

“I wish I could see them!” said David. 

“I could take you to the very place,” 
repeated Elephant. “I might take you,” 
he went on; then suddenly looking with 
seeing eyes at the elephant-house and his 
own clanking chain, he began to sway 
again wrathfully. “There’s no sense in 
talking like this!” he raged. 

“There is!” Again David contradicted 
him. “Some day you and all your babies 
will go back to your jungle.” 

“Babies?” said Elephant. “There aren’t 
any babies here. No, there aren’t any 
baby elephants except in the jungle where 
we can look after them properly.” 

“There aren’t?’ said David. 
that’s one good thing, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s one good thing,” agreed 
Hlephant. 


“Well, 
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“It’s just the ones who fall into traps?” 
asked David. 

“Just the ones who fall into Man’s 
traps,” said Blephant, wearily. 

“What else do you teach the babies?” 
asked David, to change the subject. 

“Everything we know ourselves. How to 
pull up trees, for one thing,’ said Ele- 
phant. 

“Your trunks can do ’most anything, 
can’t they?” said David, admiringly, put- 
ting his hand through the bars fearlessly 
and feeling instantly the soft touch of 
Elephant’s trunk tip. 

“We can pick up a little nut with them 
or pull up great trees,” said Elephant, 
proudly. 

“Some elephants work for people in 
India, don’t they?” went on David. “Move 
big logs and load them on ships, and push 
cars—things like that?” 

“That isn’t quite so bad,’ answered 
Elephant. “We get to be friends with 
Man, and don’t mind helping him work, 
but this!”?— , 

“There’s just one leader?’ David 
changed the subject again as quickly as 
possible. 

“One leader to every herd, and when he 
gets old and makes mistakes, a younger, 
stronger elephant takes his place.” 

“Seems to me, elephants are like peo- 
ple,” said David. 

“I hope they’re not!” said Elephant, 
then added softly, “You’re different, 
though.” 

“And that old keeper said he couldn’t 
imagine why you sometimes flew into a 
rage, and that you had everything in the 
world to make you happy!” broke out 
David. “TZ don’t see why you’re ever good, 
Elephant!” 


Young Chess Wizard 


Once in a while a boy startles the world 
by some extraordinary bent for which 
there seems no explanation. An eight- 
year-old Polish boy, Samuel Rzeschewski, 
who cannot read or write anything but 
his own name (no mean accomplishment 
in his case, however), is able to carry in 
his head the complicated moves of many 
games of chess at one time. Out of four 
hundred games in which he was matched 
against the best players of France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia, this astonishing young 
mathematician lost but two. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 
he Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 

and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey , Perkins, 
Dudley Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THREE UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN LEADERS 


MR. BARNARD 


Ernest G. Adams, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Campaign Committee, on the right. 
Minot Simons, head of the Department of 
Church Extension, in the centre. William 
L. Barnard, Secretary of the Layman’s 
League, on the left. These three leaders 
are actively engaged in making the great- 
est forward movement in the history of 
Unitarianism a success. 

Ernest G. Adams is described as “com- 
posed of equal parts of religion and 
patriotism—a man of contrasts, with one 
part cheery, the other serious, but both 
optimistic and intense. No layman has a 
more vigorous, get-it-across method of 
talking religion to an audience. No lay- 
man is more controlled by a whole-hearted 
conviction that religion, and religion only, 
can save America. 


MR. SIMONS 


MR. ADAMS 


Minot Simons, after building up a strong 
Unitarian church in Cleveland, was called 
by the American Unitarian Association to 
undertake a new venture, namely, the 
founding of new churches in unchurched 
centres. His honest, compelling personal- 
ity will enable him to achieve notable re- 
sults in this difficult field. He is vice- 
chairman of the National Committee. 

William L. Barnard, Secretary of the 
Laymen’s League, has been instrumental in 
building up that organization until to-day 
it numbers two hundred and eleven chap- 
ters and more than eight thousand, seven 
hundred members. Mr. Barnard says that 
the League is behind the Campaign.to the 
last chapter and the last man. The League, 
for the Campaign, is conducting speaking 
tours and a publicity service of its own. 


Allied Organizations. Active 


Sunday-school, Y.P. R.U., Women’s Alli- 
ance, and Laymen’s League concentrate 
energtes on Unitarian Campaign 


Twenty thousand envelopes have been 
sent to Sunday-school superintendents, 
with the request that the children be 
asked to contribute through their various 
schools to the Campaign. The following 
letter has been mailed to all listed Sunday- 
schools :— 


To THE SUPERINTENDENT :— 

The committee in charge of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign is anxious that every 
church school in our body, and every 
member of every school, shall have some 
part in that enterprise. This is the great- 
est effort our people have ever put forth 
and calls for grim determination as well 
as joyful enthusiasm. We of the church 
schools have an important part to play 
in it. We can add our contributions to 
those of other organizations, and it is 
most fitting that we should do so, since 
religious education is one of the purposes 
for which the money is being raised. 

Moreover, this campaign is distinctly 
educational in its purposes; it aims to 
inform the mind and quicken loyalty; and 
nowhere is this more important ‘than 


| 


among the children and young people of 
our churches. 

I hope,’ therefore, that you will give 
this matter your personal attention and 
enlist your school with the other organi- 
zations in your church, 

Do not send us any of the money you 
raise, but work under the direction of 
your local campaign director or commit- 
tee, adding whatever you collect to the 
general offering of your church. I hope, 
however, you will kindly report to us 
how much you raise....I am sending 
you some envelopes which you may like 
to use. They should be given out Novem- 
ber 7, and taken up November 14 or 21. 
I cannot tell you how eager I am to have 
all our schools make a worthy response 
to this great call. 

Faithfully yours, 
Witt1aAM I. LAWRANCE. 


At the annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, held May 28, 
1920, at the Second Church in Boston, the 
Union resolved to devote all its energies 
to the Campaign. Acting on this resolu- 
tion, letters have been sent to all local 
Unions urging them to concentrate their 
efforts, and to offer their services to the 
local chairman. Miss Adeline B. Pfle- 
ghaar, the secretary, is at present in the 
field, presenting the cause of the Cam- 
paign to the young people of the churches 
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and showing them how they can best co- 
operate. 

In similar manner, that ever loyal and 
reliable organization, the Women’s Alli- 
ance, is devoting all its resources to Cam- 
paign work. The branches are requested 
to contribute to their own church quota, 
and to join in every possible way with the 
local tampaign committee. The president, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, has recently completed 
a trip through the State of Maine, where 
she visited all the branches and presented 
the Campaign. October 22, Miss Lowell 
left for an extended trip through the 
Middle West and Southwest. She visited 
Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
San Antonio, and other cities, continuing 
the appeal she had commenced in Maine. 
Miss Lowell returned November 6. The 
following letter asking for one hundred 
per cent. co-operation has been sent from 
Headquarters to all the members of all 
the branches of The Alliance in the United 
States and Canada :— 

It is the privilege of Alliance women this 
year to join in the Unitarian Campaign, by 
doing their utmost to raise the money asked 
for from their own churches. In those places 
where there is no church, will not the women 
send a contribution from their branch, that all 
may have a part in this great opportunity? 
The Campaign first and foremost is religious 
and educational,—to show the world what a 
precious heritage we have in the Unitarian 
faith. To do this, money isneeded. Let us all 
give according to our ability. That piece of 
co-operation is our first duty, but while sup- 
porting the Campaign with whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm, and seeing to it that every man, 
woman, and child takes his or her share, let 
us also give careful thought to our own special 
concerns. Lucy LOWwgnLL. 


The Laymen’s League has contributed 
to the success of the Campaign all its 
splendid resources. The League has held 
a succession of great and _ inspiring 
meetings in the interests of the Cam- 
paign, of which the meetings at Quincy 
and Salem were examples, paying the ex- 
pense out of its treasury. Six hundred 
people gathered at the Salem meeting, com- 
ing from Gloucester, Beverly, Marblehead, 
Danvers, Peabody, and Salem. Rey. 
Roger 8. Forbes of Germantown delivered 
a soul-stirring address on “Unitarians and 
the Book of Numbers.” The Laymen’s 
League Chorus gave a splendid musical 
programme. Refreshments were served 
later, in the parish house. It is safe to 
say that this effort on the part of the 
Laymen’s League to enthuse the people 
along the North Shore succeeded. 


Furthermore, the League has enlisted 


the services of a number of ministers 
and has despatched them on active speak- 


ing tours for the Campaign. Among the 


ministers are the following: Addison 
Moore, Abraham M. Ribbany, John W. 
Day, Robert 8S. Loring, George Gilmour, 
Frank W. Pratt, Frederick M. Eliot, and 
Frederick R. Griffin. All chapters are 
asked to put themselves at the disposal of 
the local campaign managers. And both 
of the field secretaries employed by the 


League have been placed at the command — 


of the National Campaign Committee, 


though the League continues to pay their 


expenses. In addition, the League has 


full-page advertisements of the Campaign 


on all its programmes. 


el lr 
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The Unitarian Campaign Is On! 


November 11, 1920, will pass into Uni- 
tarian history along with May 5, 1819 (the 
date of the delivery of Channing’s Balti- 
more sermon), August 28, 1819 (the date 
of the founding of the Berry Street Con- 
ference), and May 25, 1825 (the day 
the American Unitarian Association was 
founded), because on November 11 the in- 
tensive Unitarian Campaign began. 

From all over the United States and 
Canada reports are coming in, to the effect 
that the churches have laid careful foun- 
dations and are carrying through the ac- 
tual work of the Campaign. Following are 
some of the reports sent to Headquar- 
ters :— 


Howard Andrews, local chairman of the 
Nashyille, Tenn., church, writes that his 
church is distributing Campaign literature, 
and will have no trouble in collecting its 
quota. 


The chairman of the local committee 
of Alton, Ill, J. A. Giberson, has sent 
to the members and friends of his church 
a circular letter. In this letter he reminds 
Unitarians that they gave liberally to the 
Interchurch Movement, the Y. M. C. A,, 
the Y. W. C. A., and the Red Cross, adding 
that they can do no less with reference 
to their own cause. ‘We Unitarians have 
hidden our light under a bushel long 
enough,” he concludes. 


This brief businesslike note, under date 
of November 4, was received from Horace 
Stevens, local chairman for Plainfield, 
N.J.: “As per Bulletin No. 16, requesting 
report on progress of preliminary cam- 
paign, would say that the organization 
for the Campaign is practically complete, 
and will be ready to do business next 
week.” 


From the Walpole, N.H., church comes 
a letter stating that The Alliance of that 
ehurch by active work had secured two- 
thirds of its quota by November 5. This 
report was gratifying, because the Wal- 


pole church is erecting a new church build- |_ 


ing. One of the most gratifying features 
of the Campaign is the manner in which 
churches already carrying heavy repair 
bills have responded to the appeals of the 
Campaign Committee. 


Dr. Addison Moore, visiting Buffalo, 
says that the entire interest there centres 
on the Campaign. Fifty members of the 
Laymen’s League met him at lunch and 
listened attentively to a Campaign talk. 
He spoke before three other organizations, 
finding in them all much interest in the 
extension of Unitarianism throughout the 
city of Buffalo. 


‘Wheeling, W. Va. (Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie, minister), subseribed its quota, 
and sixty per cent. over, in twenty min- 
utes of actual canvassing time. 


News came November 4 from Belmont, 
Mass., that considerably more than one- 


half of the quota had been subscribed. 


Orange, N.J., raised more than one- 


‘ 
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half its assignment from the local cam- 
paign committee alone. 


The Campaign at West Newton, Mass., 
is well organized. Frank W. Remick is 
in charge of the pre-campaign for individ- 
ual subscriptions. Henry Whitmore is 
publicity chairman. W. B. Baker is treas- 
urer. The church has erected a special 
bulletin-board, distributed literature, and 
made personal appeals for larger church 
attendance during the period of the Cam- 
paign. 


Headquarters has received from two 
Brooklyn, N.Y., churches, original ideas 
relative to collection of funds. The First 
Church is enlisting its young people, ask- 
ing each to contribute five cents a day, 
and ten cents on Sunday. In five years 
the contribution will total $100 per person. 
Thirty young people adopting this method 
will contribute a fund of $3,000 in five years. 
In addition a series of post-cards are being 
mailed to members. The Fourth Church 
has distributed two thousand circulars, a 
circular going to every family in its 
neighborhood irrespective of church affili- 
ation. 


A good example of a church which is 
using its calendar to effectively advertise 
the Campaign is the Des Moines, Ia., 
church. The calendar for November car- 
ries a foreword by Ernest G. Adams, a 
strong editorial, and the latest Campaign 
news. 


The Laymen’s League is handling the 
Campaign in Lynn, Mass., and reports a 
thorough canvass of all Lynn Unitarians 
and other interested persons. Lynn ex- 
pects to complete its quota before the in- 
tensive Campaign begins. 
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Word has come from Wilbur J. Watson, 
divisional chairman for Ohio, that very 
favorable reports have been received of 
the progress made by the seyen churches 
in his district. 


The Campaign fervor has reached the 
Florida Everglades. From Winter Park, 
Fla., information comes that five volunteer 
solicitors were enlisted in five minutes. 


Berkeley, Calif., has a model organiza- 
tion. The local manager is Charles Har- 
lowe. Acting with him is an-executive 
committee of five, and four general com- 
mittees representing the church, the Lay- 
men’s League, The Alliance, and the Chan- 
ning Club. Wellyn B. Clark is treasurer. 


The church at Deerfield, Mass., illus- 
trates the determination with which 
smaller churches are meeting their as- 
sessments. Feeling that it could not se- 
cure a sufficient subscription from its own 
membership, it included a list of persons 
who visit Deerfield in the summer, and 
appealed to them. 


The Campaign is making an appeal to 
people not members of Unitarian churches. 
A letter was received recently at Head- 
quarters informing the committee that the 
writer, though not a member of a Uni- 
tarian church, had subscribed for THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister for twenty years and 
was deeply interested in the Campaign. 
The letter contained a check for $100. 


The Berlin, Mass., committee, enlivened 
by the Plymouth meeting, went home and 
did the impossible. The church went over 
the top. 


With the opening of the intensive Cam- 
paign, November 11, the list of local chair- 
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men is about complete. The following are 
‘the new names :— 

Alexander J. Hambhill, honorary vice- 
chairman, New York City. 

Percival Moses, divisional chairman for 
New York City. 

British CoLuMBIA: Vancouver, W. T. 
Scott. 

Iowa: Jowa Oity, Prof. S. H. Bush; 
Davenport, Frank Hoode. 

MatineE: Farmington, H. P. White. 

MASSACHUSETTS : Ayer, Theodore Barry ; 
Marlboro, F. W. Gurney; Newton Centre, 
Arthur L. Lewis; Roslindale, Edward C. 
Blake; Westwood, Miss Mary Locke; 
Winchester, Henry A. Goddard. 


The following message came from Buf- 


falo, N.Y.: “Don’t worry about the Buf- 
falo quota of $50,000; we're going to 
raise it!” 


Enthusiasm for the Unitarian Campaign 
is at the highest point among the members 
of the Marlboro Young People’s Religious 
Union. On Sunday, November 7, the half- 
hour usually devoted to study was given 
up to this object. The president, Howard 
Hall Searles, spent fifteen minutes ex- 
plaining the Campaign and the Young 
People’s part in it. The remaining fifteen 
minutes were devoted to obtaining pledges. 
A large square was drawn on the black- 
board and this was marked off into smaller 
blocks each representing a pledge, the 
amounts varying from $25 to $10. As the 
pledges were made, the blocks were crossed 
off. Before fifteen minutes had passed, 
the sum of $460 was pledged, and was in- 
creased by absent members to $525. 

This group of Young People consists 
of thirty-one members. Of:these only six 
are over twenty years old and only seven 
are working all the time. It means work 
and personal sacrifice. All are happy to 
do it for a cause which is becoming dearer 
to them through their co-operation and 
effort. 


Cleveland records 
from five individuals. 


$4,050 contributed 


How is this for loyalty to the Campaign? 
Flatbush, N.Y., church, writes: “We.have 
a deficit to make up, but we are going 
after the Campaign quota first. We will 
attend to the deficit later.” 


The following telegram arrived from 
Pittsburgh the opening day of the inten- 
sive Campaign: “Laymen’s League Meet- 
ing, First Church, to-night, launched Cam- 
paign amid great enthusiasm and deep 
spirituality. Local member starts pledges 
for $5,000, and 25 per cent. additional on 
all subscriptions in excess of quota. Local 
woman subscribes $800 to local advertising 
campaign. A newspaper reporter, stranger, 
assigned to meeting, enthusiastically sub- 
scribes $50.” 


Another telegram came in from Orange, 

J.: “Orange, N.J., begins Campaign with 
quota taken, and $1,500 over. Shows in- 
fluence of your inspiration, and the appeal 
the Unitarian cause makes.” 


With the election of George F. Baker 
to the position of honorary chairman of 
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the New York City district, the Cam- 
paign there is going full speed ahead. 


The metropolitan committee as organ- 
ized stands as follows: George F. Baker, 
honorary chairman; Percival R. Moses, 
divisional chairman, Manhattan; George 
W. Smith, divisional chairman, Brooklyn; 
Walter B. Dunning, chairman; O. Hllery 
Edwards, First Church, Brooklyn; Will- 
iam L. Enequist, Third Church, Brooklyn; 
Alexander V. Fraser, All Souls, New York; 
Mrs. Emile Glogau, Community Church, 
New York; Edwin G. Marks, Fourth 
Church, Brooklyn; M. R. Porter, New 
Brighton, Staten Island; Carl O. Sayward, 
West Side Church, New York; Miss Ida 
Slade, Flushing; John F. Thompson, Sec- 
ond Church, Brooklyn. 


The First Parish in Brookline, Mass., 
has issued a circular in which the com- 
mittee, Henry Ware, chairman, makes a 
strong appeal for a full subscription of 
the $100,000 quota. An average of $500 
has been struck for each family. 


The people who read the splendid re- 
ports of the meeting in the Boston and 
New York papers may be interested to 
know that the entire publicity was con- 
ducted by the Campaign Publicity Bureau. 
As a reporter expressed it, “This is the best- 
managed meeting we’ve seen in a long 
time.” Seated at the press table were rep- 
resentatives from the Boston Transcript, 
Record, Herald, Post, and Globe. In addi- 
tion, copies of addresses were handed to 
the Associated Press, the International 
News, and the United Press. 


Laymen’s League Meetings 


Two most enjoyable “hospitality” even- 
ings ushered in the winter season at Unity 
House, Boston. The series of popular 
Sunday-night gatherings of last year, open 
to members of the League and to the 
public, promises to achieve even greater 
success, if attendance and enthusiasm at 
the first two meetings may be taken As 
criterions. 

Sunday evening, November 7, Rev. Die 
Frank S. C. Wicks, pastor of All Souls 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., spoke on ‘The 
Underlying Unity of Church and State.” 
Mr. Wicks declared the pressing need of 
the day was a democratic church in a 
democratic state. To gather up the power 
of America as a spiritual force, Mr. Wicks 
said, there should be a church and a state 
that were inseparable, a church co-exten- 
sive with citizenship, turning into one 
channel the tremendous power of religion 
and patriotism. 

This church, the speaker pointed out, 
should be built upon the common founda- 
tion of American democracy, retaining the 
identities of the various denominations, 
but should stand united as embodying a 
common ideal. 

In this American Church, Mr. Wicks 
said, there would be no surrender of con- 
viction, but an Americanism broad enough 
and firm enough for the building of a 
great church of the spirit, large enough 
for the worship of every American citizen. 

Regarding business as business and re- 
ligion as religion has robbed the latter 
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of its power, according to Mr. Wicks. Re- 
ligion, he said, touches life in every point. 
It determines not only our relation toward 
the Most High, but our relations with our 
fellow-men and follows us to our place 


of business, to the polls, and into our 


amusements. It determines what we are 
in our homes and gives us our quality as 
neighbors and citizens. 

“Separation of church and state has 
compelled a divided allegiance,” said Mr. 
Wicks. “If I think of God as command- 
ing one thing and my country another, to 
which shall I be loyal? The great heroes 
—Cromwell, Washington, John Brown, 
and Garrison—put conscience before gov- 
ernment and were loyal to their God. In 
our American Church we shall not be com- 
pelled to choose between two loyalties. 
Such a religion will purge patriotism of all 
national narrowness and universalize its 
obligations. 

“I believe at present the Unitarian 
Church is the only church in a position 
to solve the problem of a united church 
and state, because we are already an 
American Church to the core.” 

Sunday night, November 14, Harold 8. 
Sloan of Montclair, N.J., spoke on “One’s 
Duty to Church and Country.” This duty, 
Mr. Sloan said, was to re-establish an 
every-day religion, to talk it, to live it,— 
“to maxe every-day religion our avoca- 
tion.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers, Mr. Sloan said, 
conceived as their duty the establishing 
of a colony in a land far from their home- 
land and to set up a government of justice 
for all. The life of these pioneers, he 
said, was a life of every-day religion. 

To-day, the speaker declared, America 
has a one-day-a-week religion, which ac- 
counts for more than half of the popula- 
tion of this country being without church 
affiliation. ‘An every-day faith of here 
and now, a faith that makes for content- 
ment and happiness, is the need of the 
time.” 

Mr. Sloan said the burden was upon 
the individual to face the problem of 
America’s future, and to make it his indi- 
vidual duty not to add the burden to the 
load ministers already are carrying. 

Oliver M. Fisher of Newton, Mass., pre- 
sided at the first meeting, and Richard 
Harte of Chestnut Hill, Mass., Maas 
at the second meeting. 

‘An especially pleasing Pept. of both 
evenings was the music. The Laymen’s 
League Chorus, under the direction of 
William Ellis Weston, rendered the vocal 
numbers, and a quintet of Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra players, under the direc- 
tion of O. Ludwig, contributed the instru- 
mental selections. 

Prior to these meetings the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League opened its intensive win- 
ter work with two pre-Campaign meetings 
at Quincy and at Salem. Rev. Roger S. 


Forbes of Germantown, Pa., spoke at the 


Salem meeting, which was arranged for 
the League chapters in Salem, Lynn, Bev- 
erly, Gloucester, and Peabody. J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., former president of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
at the Quincy meeting, which was ar- 
ranged for the chapters in Quincy, Wollas- 
ton, Milton, Braintree, Hingham, and Co- 
hasset. 


‘ 
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Tue WaysipE PUuULPIT 


Wrestle and fight 
and pray. Tread all 
the powers of dark- 
ness down and win 
the well-fought day. 


CHARLES WESLEY 


Literary Futures 


Notices in periodicals which tell 
their readers about the strong features 
they will publish in 1921 have a labored 
air. They mean it all right, but they 
can be only’ half-hearted in talking 
about literary futures. The reason is, 
the most interesting things are the out- 
growth of events of the hour. 

Any journal, like THe RecisTER, which 
is keeping in touch with the progress 
of the world, can no more arrange for 
its readers a year or even a month in 
advance than it can control the living 
forces in church, state, industry, learn- 
ing, art, and letters, which make every- 
thing that is worth reading. 

We have kept toa clear course. Every 
important event of the world receives 
prompt, liberal, and readable treatment, 
as early after it has occurred as any 
journal can print it. For example, the 
story of the living conditions of the 
striking Welsh miners last week was the 
best thing thus far published in this 
country. The story in two sections by 
an expert showing what was happening 
to the League of Nations during the 
Presidential campaign was another star 
feature. The inside story of the collapse 
of the Interchurch World Movement was 
a third. The Unitarian Campaign re- 
ports are the most notable example of 
all. 

Nearly every week THe RecisTER has 
a story of great news value and sur- 
passing human interést. But we cannot 
tell you what will be the leading article 
even in next week’s paper. Of course 
not! We are willing to be fashioned 
in the hands of time, because we have 
to be. To-morrow may have a great 
surprise. Something wonderful is always 
doing. Please tell your friends to whom 
you are sending THe Recister for a 
Christmas gift that we do not speak of 
our articles in the future tense. 


THe CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Parishes may be interested to know that 

a dramatized version of lLongfellow’s 
“Courtship of Miles Standish” has been 
made, by Miss Pauline K. Vrooman, 604 
Washington Street, Wilmington, Del., and 
she will be glad to send a copy of it to 
any society. 


Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany of the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, is on a 
two weeks’ journey in the West, in the 
service of the Unitarian cause. He will 
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preach and. lecture in Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Omaha, and Toledo, and will return 
in time to occupy his pulpit on Novem- 
ber 28, 


The Westminster Unitarian Church, 
Providence, R.I., has united with four 
other Providence churches to conduct a 
community forum to be held on Sunday 
evenings during the winter. The first 
meeting of the series was held November 
7. Prof. David Vaughn spoke on “Na- 
tional Ideals.” 


The November meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union will be held on Monday, No- 
vember 29, in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. All Unitarian min- 
isters are eligible to membership in this 
organization... The November meeting will 
continue, more in detail, the conference on 
homiletical aims and methods which was 
begun in October. A luncheon will be 
served, free, at 12.30, and the programme 
of the meeting will begin at one o’clock. 


A union service with the First Hvangeli- 
cal Congregational Church was held in the 
First Parish Church, Milton, Mass., on 
Sunday, November 14, in recognition of 
the Tercentenary of the signing of the Pil- 
grim Compact in the cabin of the May- 
flower, November 11, 1620. Rey. Francis 
G. Peabody of Harvard University spoke 
on “The Pilgrim Character.” The Lay- 
men’s League offers a prize for the best 
essay written by a boy or girl under six- 
teen on the subject, “Why I am a Unita- 
rian.” These essays are to be handed in 
to Mr. Stebbins before December i, 1920. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Pacific Coast Conference, Northern Section 


In numbers of visiting delegates, seri- 
ousness of purpose, and fidelity in at- 
tendance, the meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, Northern Section, in Belling- 
ham, Wash., brought unusual satisfaction. 
The churches in this Conference include 
Victoria, Vancouver, in British Columbia; 
Bellingham, Spokane, Seattle (2), in 
Washington; Portland, Hugene, Salem, in 
Oregon. All were well represented ex- 
cept Salem and Hugene. The social side 
of the Conference found expression in a 
reception at the home of Rey. and Mrs. 
N. A. Baker, at special luncheons, and a 
dinner, October 21. Prof. Edwin A. Start 
of the University Church, Seattle, pre- 
sided. Written reports from churches were 
presented. Special sessions were held for 
the Women’s Alliance, presided over. by 
Mrs. John C. Perkins; the Sunday-school, 


jintroduced by W. H. Gorham; the Lay- 


men’s League, addressed by four League 


presidents; the Unitarian Campaign, in- |’ 


troduced by the presiding officer. At the 
Alliance meeting short papers were read 
by Mrs. W. W. Bellaine of Bellingham, 


Deaths 


WARREN DELANO 


At a meeting of the All Souls’ Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League held November 8, 1920, the 
following report, embodying a memorial minute 
for the records of the Chapter, was presented, 
unanimously approved and adopted, and ordered 
recorded :— 

“Pursuant to a Resolution of All Souls’ Chap- 


— 
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ter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League passed 
at a meeting of the Chapter on October 11, 
1920, the committee then appointed submits the 
following Memorial :— 

“Warren Delano, a trustee of All Souls’ 
Church and at the time of his death its acting 
president, was killed in an accident at his sum- 
mer home in Barrytown, N.Y., on September 8, 
1920. It is needless to state that his death has 
caused a most serious loss not only to the 
church, but to this Chapter, of which he was 
an active member. 

“Probably there are few men now living 
whose devotion to the causes in which they are - 
interested can be said to be more keenly zealous 
than was that shown by Mr. Delano. ‘ He was 
an indefatigable worker for the good of this 
church, its aims and purposes, and, as in his 
business, he gave of his time and money to 
accomplish for it good results. To this Chapter 
he was like an elder brother; his judgment 
and advice were sought after and were always 
worth while. During the last summer of his 
life he planned many improvements for the 
church, and as chairman of its music com- 
mittee worked heart and soul in an endeavor 
to make the church music more attractive. His 
sudden death came as a shock to us all. His 
extended and useful career would seem to make 
the thoughts beautifully set forth in the fol- 
lowing verse particularly applicable :— 


Life, we have been long together 

In sunshine and in stormy weather. 

’Tis hard to part where friends are near— 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear, 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time, 

Say not good-night, but in a brighter clime 

Bid me good-morning. 

“And so it came to pass that, having rendered 
loyal service to his family, his business, and 
his church, ‘God’s finger touched him and be 
slept’; a Christian gentleman, and faithful ser- 
vant to high ideals.” 


As a member of the committee that formu- 
lated and presented the foregoing, I add this. 
for information :— 

Not only was Mr. Delano himself efficiently 
active as a Unitarian, but his ancestors were 
of the same stock. His grandfather and grand- 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Warren Delano, were 
among the founders of our church in Fairhaven, 
Mass. ; his father and mother, Warren Delano, 
Jr., actively participated in founding that at 
Newburgh, N.Y.; while other ancestors, Judge 
and Mrs. Joseph Lyman, were prominent in 
organizing and supporting that at Northampton, 
Mass. In the burial-ground at Fairhaven lie 
the bodies of those Delano ancestors, with those 
of five brothers and sisters whose death pre- 
ceded his own. He lies near them; and if the 
presence of bodies of the faithful can sanctify 
the soil in which they lie, the burial place at 
Fairhaven must seem to us “hallowed ground.’’ 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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Mrs. W. G. Bliot, Jr., of Portland, Mrs. 
G. A. Downs of Spokane, Mrs. J. F. Beede 
of Seattle, Mrs. Charles Green of Vic- 
toria. The conference sermon was preached 
by Rey. W. G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland; text, 
“The Sovereignty of God.” Papers were 
given by Rev. N. A. Baker of Bellingham, 
on “The Pilgrims”; Rev. John C. Perkins 
of Seattle, on “The Church’s Worthy 
Task.” This was altogether a most in- 
spiring and helpful conference. J.C.P. 


Parish News Letters 
Thorough Renovation 


Brockton, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Samuel B. Nobbs: Unity Church held the 
first service of the new church year on 
September 19. During the summer the 
church building was renovated from 
weather-vane to underpinning. The out- 
side has been repaired and painted, and 
the interior has been finished in soft tints, 
which will add something of beauty and 
light. New electric lighting will make the 
church more desirable for evening uses. 
Chureh attendance thus far shows a sub- 
stantial increase over the corresponding 
Sundays of last year. The church has had 
to raise a very much larger sum of money 
than it has been wont to do, and the com- 
mittee are endeayoring to secure the bal- 
ance needed in order that at the annual 
meeting in November there may be no 
debt. The various auxiliary societies of 
the church are making plans for “pleasant 
home evenings” on Sunday nights at the 
church. Probably at first the meetings 
will not be held every Sunday, but if they 
are justified by results, they will no doubt 
be increased in number. They were pro- 
posed last spring as a means of promoting 
acquaintance. They will be informal, but 
they will keep good objectives in sight. 
Inevitably the changing ways and people 
of a modern city have to be met with new 
attempts on the part of churches to carry 
the needed message and get it heeded. 
Unity Church hopes to serve its city more 
abundantly. 


Unhindered Progress 


Hetens, Mont.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Eugene Milne Cosgrove: Unusually 
large audiences greet the minister this 
fall. The number recently was one hun- 
dred and fourteen, a large proportion being 
men. The census puts the population at 
twelve thousand. The programme for 
this year, a legislature year, aS we may 
say here, includes the forum activities on 
Sunday evening and occasional vesper ser- 
vices. The Sunday-school and the young 
people’s organization (known as the Lib- 
eral Club) are especially active and under 
very capable leadership. The minister has 
followed up his class work in psychology 
with a class in philosophy, which he an- 
nounces as “not so much to answer the 
question, ‘What is philosophy?’ as_ to 
bring out the answer.” The class meets 
Wednesday evenings. The attendance 
never falls below sixty. More than fifty 
people haye been received into church 
membership in the last eighteen months. 
The Women’s Alliance bears, as usual, the 
lion’s share of the burden, although many 
women not associated with it are uniting 
in the cause. In spite of four successive 
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crop failures and a state-wide depression, 
the work goes on unhindered, and never 
with so bright a future. 


Free of Debt 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.— University Church, 
John C. Perkins, D.D.: This church, or- 
ganized in 1918, has now a church build- 
ing free of debt. Since the beginning it 
has laid great stress upon the seriousness 
and worth of public religious worship and 
upon all denominational interests. The 
church contributes to its ability for all 
regular conference and other purposes 
that appear in Word and Work. The 
Women’s Alliance makes it a custom to 
answer all approved “appeals.” The 
church sent and paid the expenses of dele- 
gates to the Baltimore conference, and 
was represented at the first Springfield 
meeting of the Laymen’s League, the an- 
niversary meetings in Boston last May, 
and all local conferences. The church is 
determined that distance from the larger 
numerical centres of Unitarian religious 
life shall not depress the love of worship 
and the keen consciousness of denomina- 
tional fellowship. 


Personals 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
has received a bequest of $10,000 in the 
will of Mrs. William Howell Reed of Bel- 
mont, Mass. 


The Army and Navy Journal says: 
“Chaplain (Captain) Thomas L. Kelley, 
U.S.A., on duty at Manila, P.I., has 
changed his faith from that of the Roman 
Catholic Church to that of the Unitarian. 
He has requested the War Department to 
change the official records regarding his 
faith accordingly. Chaplain Kelley was 
born in Massachusetts, August 1, 1878, and 
Was appointed in the Regular Army as 
chaplain, December 29, 1914.. He is a grad- 
uate of St. Francis Seminary, 1904, and 
holds the degree of A.M., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.” 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ih Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write (giving date 
of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. , 


WANTED—Capable, companionable woman as 
housekeeper and friend, by a lady having a 
pleasant city home who seeks a reliable nee 
for small remuneration. Address C. F. P., Tum 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 5 


APARTMENT—Room in beautiful apartment on 
Commonwealth Avenue near Hotel Somerset, 
with privilege of an excellent table and refined 
surroundings. Middle-aged lady preferred. 
Address B. C, A., THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED—Middle-aged, refined woman as house- 
keeper and worker for agreeable elderly woman 
in pleasant country village. Wages small, 
house stove-heated but comfortable. Unselfish 
disposition essential. Person with Unitarian 
references preferred. Address A. B. C., TH» 
CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


ANY CHURCH which has a supply of “Hymns 
for Church and Home” (unabridged), and is no 
longer using them, would confer a great favor 
upon the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, by 
communicating with Rev. John H, Lathrop, 98 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., who would 
like to purchase some second-hand copies. 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Actually ’mid the pines. Ideal place for out- 
door life in winter. Main house and cabins 
with sleeping-porches. Modern improvements. 
Pure water. Excellent table. Rates moderate. 
Open all the year. Write Miss Sanborn or Miss 
Crocker, Aiken, South Carolina. 


FOR SALE 


A VACATION HOUSE, Shirley, Mass. (3 miles 
from Camp Devens). Used as a Holiday House 
for 18 years and especially adapted to that 
purpose. House 22 rooms, cottage, and large 
barn. Fifty-three acres of land. Also a lot 
of land on a pond a mile distant from the 
house, where there is boating and bathing. 
Good water supply. Price $7,500, cash. Ad- 
dress C. P. Corpnper, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass. 


A UNION MEETING 


There will be a meeting in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., next Monday, November 
22, at twelve o’clock noon, to which all are 
most cordially invited. 

An address will be given by Dr. W. E. 
Strong, Secretary of the American Board, 
lately returned from the missionary con- 
ference in Europe, on “The Contribution 
of Missions to Internationalism.” 

Dr. Clark of the Christian Endeavor 
will preside, and he will, by request, refer 
to causes of disappointment in the recent 
Interchurch World Movement. 

This meeting will be held under the au- 
spices of a union of ministers who have 
been for many years seeking to promote 
simple good-will among Christians of all 
names, by the use of simple methods, with- 
out disrespect toward other methods, or 
hindering them. 

W. J. Bart, Corresponding Secretary. 


Your Opportunity 


Y 4 


In 1902 City of Philadelphia Bonds sold to yield 3% 
In 1902 Pennsylvania R. R. 4s sold. to yield 4% 
BONDS NOW YIELD 7% TO 8% 


List on request 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 
Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tun RnaisTER 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“How is your car working?” “Awful! 
Couldn’t be worse if I’d just got it back 
from the repair shop.”—Life. 


“Have you ‘The Truth About the Peace 
Conference?” “Yes, madame, over in the 
Fiction Department.’—Penn. State Froth. 


Teacher: “What is the difference be- 
tween electricity and lightning?’ Willie: 
“You don’t have to pay for lightning.” 
—Tit-Bits. F 


West: “I get tired of hearing Newmoney 
eternally growling about the income tax 
he has to pay.” North: “Oh, he’s not 
growling about the tax, he’s bragging 
about his income.”—Judge. 


Binks (coming out of theatre): “Why 
did everybody cry during the death scene? 
They must have known that the actor was 
not dead.” Jinks: “Yes, that was just 
it.’—Michigan Gargoyle. 


. .An editor wrote a Southern Missouri 

subscriber, named Bill Jeffrey, advising 
him that his subscription had expired. A 
few days later the editor received his own 
letter, across the bottom of which was 
scrawled, “So’s Bill.”—Life. 


A man was being tried for selling illicit 
whisky. ‘The liquor was offered in evi- 
dence. The jury returned after taking fif- 
teen minutes to come to a decision. “What 
is the verdict?’ asked the judge. “We 
would like more evidence,” replied the 
foreman of the jury.—Hverybody’s Maga- 
gine. 


In Minnesota last year a little Swede 
presented himself to the schoolma’am for 
instruction. “What is your name?” the 
teacher asked. “Yonny Olsen,” he said. 
“How old are you?” “Ay not know how 
old Ay bane.” ‘Well, when were you 
born?” continued the teacher. “Ay bane 
not born at all; Ay got stepmutter.” 
—FEverybody’s. ; 


Mr. McCurdy, M.P., speaking at a gro- 
cers’ dinner in London, quoted from a let- 
ter from the headmistress of a girls’ high 
school a little essay on “Man,” written by 
a girl. It was as follows: “Man is what 
woman has to marry. He- smokes and 
drinks and never goes to church. They 
both sprang from monkeys, but woman 
sprang the farthest.” 


“Don’t be so long-winded in your re- 
ports,’ said the manager of the railway 
to his foreman. “Just report the condi- 
tion of the track as ye find it, and don’t 
put in a lot of needless words that ain’t 
to the point.” A few days later the rail- 
‘way line was badly flooded, and the fore- 
man wrote his report to the manager in 
one. line: “Sir—Where the railway was 
the river is. Yours faithfully, e 
—Blighty. 


“When I was a little child,” the sergeant 
sweetly addressed his men at the end of 
an exhaustive hour of drill, “I had a set 
of wooden soldiers. There was a poor 
little boy in the neighborhood and after 
I had been to Sunday-school one day and 
listened to a stirring talk on the beauties 
of charity I was softened enough to give 
them to him. Then I wanted them back 
and cried, but my mother said, ‘Don’t cry, 
Bertie; some day you will get your wooden 
soldiers back.’ And, believe me, that day 
has come.”—American Legion Weekly. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— __ 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
ean pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenxrn Luoyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY matt 1rts rorms 


JoHN HAYNES HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Pric—E $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampte Copies Fren 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


pERETTNTE 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. ‘ 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, November 21, Dr. Brown will preach, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.80 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45.4.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.M.. Rev. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, D.D., will preach. Disciples School at 
9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at11l. Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, November 21, 
preacher. Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, “‘How Men 
have Interpreted Jesus.’’ Evening service at 7.30 in 
All Souls Church. 


UNITY HOUSE, Sunday evening, November 21. 
Rey. John Howard Melish, rector of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N.Y., willspeak of ‘America 
—First or Last?” Musie by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Quintet and Laymen’s League Chorus. The 
meetings begin promptly at 7.45. A welcome to all. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rey. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
ee Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. : 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner_of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rey. Eu- 
gene Rodman Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 
a.M. Professional teachers. Morning service at’11. 
Sermon by the minister, “Not Yours, but You.” 
Chorus choir under Mr. Thompson Stone. The public 
cordially invited. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


About Subscription Renewals 
January 1, 1921, and after 


The announcement of the Trustees of 
Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
says i— 

After January 1, 1921, the subscrip- 
tion rate will be four dollars; to min- 
isters, three dollars; to everybody one 
dollar more than at present. Until 
January 1 we will take new subscrip- 
tions and renewals of old subscriptions 
expiring before that date at the old 
rates. 

Many readers have forwarded $3 for 
the renewal of subscriptions which expire 
after December 31, 1921. In all cases the 
Trustees feel obliged, in fairness, to accept 
such renewals at the rate announced, $4 
a year. A subscription expiring even as 
late as December 31, 1920, is renewable at 
$3; a subscription expiring as early as 
January 1, 1921, at $4. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RNGISTHR 
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LAST CALL 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN said: “When any church 
will inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification for 
membership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of the 
substance of both Law and Gospel, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self, that church will I join with all my heart and 
with all my soul.” 
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This IS the sole qualification for membership in the Unitarian Church. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON hoped “that there is not 


a young man now living who will not die a Unitarian.” 


FORMER PRESIDENT TAFT wondered “why all 


the world has not been Unitarian.” 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, writing of the propagation of Unita- 
rianism, says that it is, “to my thinking, a holy thing, 
a sacred duty.” 

The Unitarian Campaign for $3,000,000 Ends’ 
NOVEMBER 21, 1920. 
UNITARIANS ! 
HAVE YOU STOOD UP, 
SIGNED UP, AND BEEN 
COUNTED FOR UNITARIANISM ? 


THE LAST CAL 


If not in touch with your Local Campaign Committee, send check to ‘‘Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated,’’ Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


